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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 


Tue Late Dr. BLIss’s IMPORTANT AND SELECT COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS. 





Patt Matt.—Warter-CoLour DRawines BY THE Most PorvLar 


UARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is : = y ” ‘ x = 
sow OPEN, Admission (from Kight till Seven o'clock) One Shilling ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN RaGnS. F OSTER will SEHUESDAY, som June, 
Catalogues One ng. 8 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works ae the wipe » 54, Pall Mall, on THU une, 2 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. | illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, | Que, precisely, LLECTION of WATER-COLOUR 
RAW fies aout private so’ by oe of executors ; 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

pr ores with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

,» will open MONDAY, 

June 7th, Jee ad poten OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
[LXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


BRITISH rot —Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
{THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now 
open from Nine a.m. tll Dusk. Admittance, Is. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 
ME: _ BENEDICT’S ANNUAL MORNING 


CONCERT, under the immediate Patronage of Her Most 


ious Majesty 
a THE QUEEN, 
- Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 
Her Hayat Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
will take place at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on MONDAY, 
June 2st, * the same grand scale of former years. Particulars and 
Tickets may be had at Mr. ts Square, 
and at the be oe Libraries and Music ‘Warehouses. 


Hs MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
ALBONI, pi ea PICCOLOMINI, GIU- 
OUT. BENEVINTANO, VIALETTI, CASTELLI, ALDIGHIERI, 














wuneY, pit JUNE7.—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
— will repeated Mozart’s chef-d’ceuvre, 
DON GIOVANNI. 
Malle. Titiens. 
Mame, Ortolani. 
Malle. Piccolomini, 
Sig. Beneventano. 

Sig. Aldighieri. 

Sig. Vialetti. 
Usievece Sig. Belletti. 
Don Ottavio ...... +++ Sig. Giuglini. 

To conclude with the admired Divertissement, “La Reine des 
Songes,” with Mdlle. Marie Taglioni. 

TUESDAY next, igh mee ~ be ts roduced, for the first time, 
Verdi’s Opera LUISA M. e. Piccolomini, and Madlle. 
Alboni, Sig. Giuglini, Vinod Castelli, and Beneventano. 

THURSDAY next, JUNE 10th, will be repeated, for = second time, 
LUISA MILLER, for the Benefit of Mdile..Piccolomin: 

Applications to be made at the Box Omen. 


\{R. CHARLES DICKENS will. Read his 
‘CHRISTMAS CAROL’ on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 9, at Three o’clock, and the story of ‘ LITTLE DOMBEY’ 
on THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 10th, at Eight o'clock, at ST. 


HALL. 
Rach oe will last two hours. 
Stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, Is. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman aud 
yooh Publishers, 193, Ficcadilly; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 


({RAND 1 FETE AT THE CHISWICK 
GARDENS. 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9—Tickets 5s. each : 
And on THURSDAY, JUNE 10—Tickets 2s. 6d. each. 
At the Libraries, Music Shops, and principal Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen, and at 21, Regent Street. 


HE GROUNDS: OF CHISWICK HOUSE, 
will, by the kind to the "Harti of the Earl of Carlisle, be OPENED 

to the Visitors Las —annaren Society’s Exhibition, on 
WEDNESDAY phy THURSDA 


EATING APPARATUS AT CHISWICK.— 

A Lecture. on the ny ae — other contrivances exhibited 

at the Horticultural Society’s Gi delivered by Dr. 
ARNOTT, in the Chiswick ah on FRIDAY next, at Three P.M. 
Admission by Tickets, 1s. each. 




















hi Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, June 13th, at One pre- 





forming a very 


utiful ensemble of talent, which the following 
attests :— 


3, We 
cisely, by the —— direction of the deceased, e select and im- 
portant COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed by the late Rev. | tay of names abundantly a 
Philip Bliss, D.C.L., Principal of St. , Oxford, &c., com- G. BARRETT MACKENZIE 
prising specimens of some of the most aateaad racbore of the different BRIGHT J. NASH 
schools, including Marc, Antonio, Andrea Mantegna, A. Diirer, Lucas Cc. BENT: 8. PROUT 
Van Leyden, W. Hollar, Prince Rupert, Count Siegen, Rembrandt, cox N 
Berghem, Potter, &c., particularly a remarkably fine set of the Apoca- G. CATTERMOLE T. 8S. ROBINS 
lypse, by J. Duvet, with the letter-press, presumed to be unique in Ww 
this country ; ts d with Oxford COPLEY FIELDING J. B. PYNE 
and London, rare English Portraits, curious early Woodcuts, &c. ‘AN F. STONE, AR.A. 
a few Paintings and Drawings, including The Procession to the City, DE FLEURY C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
by Hogarth ; two choice examples by Hunt; a charming picture by GASTINEAU F. TA YLER 
Wilson. . GILLIES P. LEE WINT 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt of W. HUNT 


four stamps. 





Very VALUABLE AND RaRE Books FROM THE LIBRARY OF A DIGNITARY 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Also an ALBUM of DRAWINGS, by JOHN VARLEY (1796 to 


1836), and one other ALBUM of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


On view three days prior. 





ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND. JOHN 
WILKINSON, mer ners ge of Literary ree orks 
connected with the Fine SELL: by A FCTION, “t nett 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, June 25th, and fol- 
lowing day, wae ie valuable and rare BOOKS, e Library - 
a or nae es the Church, comprising some of the ame Latin an 
Versions of the Holy Scriptures, including the first edition 2 
the Bible, believed to have been printed at Mentz, by Guttenberg, 
between the years 1450 and 1455, known as the Mazarine Bible. Among 
the English nee will be found the first edition of the Coverdale 
Bible, printed at Zurich, 1535 ; some of the rarest English Testaments 
and Liturgical Works ; rare Works relating to 
Further particulars of this important Sale will be duly given. 


the Gallery, 
of VIEWS. on the RHINE, by that sag 


and 
scenery of the Rhine ; two Proof Engra’ 
have been reserved, ’and will be handed to the purchaser of the 


Drawines BY BirKET Foster. 
ESSRS. FOSTER are directed by the 
Executors of the late Mr. BOGUE to SELL by AU welt at 
, 54, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY, June 11, FORTY D INGS 
guished artist, “9 Miirket 
e, for his illustrated 


are vivid er truthful transcripts of the lovely 
ings of each on India paper 


Drawings. On view "three days prior, when Catalogues may be had at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall. 








SIXTEEN Days’ SALE OF THE Finst PORTION OF THE VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE Rev. Dr. Briss. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 


Valuable LIBRARY, formed by the late Rev. PHILIP BLISS; D. C L., 

Pincipal of St. (Mary's Hall, Oxford—containing a very complete col 
lection of works written by Graduates of the University of Oxford, 

and dueluding Theology, early English Poetry, History, Biography, 
, and ¥ Literature of the rarest class, many 
of the volumes enriched with the Autograph Letters and Inscriptions 
of the Authors themselves. 

Catalogues (extending to 350 Pages) are now ready, and may be had 
on receipt of thirty-six stamps. 


Tue First PORTION OF THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF THE Rev. H. WELLESLEY, D.D., Prin- 
CIPAL OF New Inn HALL, OXFORD, COMPRISING THE WORKS OF MARC 
ANTONIO AND HIS SCHOOL. 


‘ ‘a 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTEEES AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL co AUCTION, at their House, 
3, Vitis bane Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, June 29, and three fol- 
low wing days, at One precisely, the choice and valuable COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS, the property of the Rev. H. WELLESLEY, 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford. Part I., consisting of a splendid 
series of the Works of Marc Antonio.and his School, described in the 
14th and 15th vols. of Bartsch’s ‘ Peintre-Graveur,’ " comprising any 
unique and rare pieces, bey oe na ri 
matchless quality, both as to impression and poe lh selected from 
the Defries, Sykes, and other celebrated Collections. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had on receipt of four stamps. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, 
FORMED BY THAT DISTINGUISHED. CONNOISSEUR OF ART, B. Herz, 
NOW THE PROPERTY OF JOSEPH MAYER, 


ne 
ESSRS..S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, have been favoured with instruc- 
tions from that eminent Amateur and Patron of Art, JOSEPH 
MAYER, Esq., of Liverpool, to announce that during the month of 
JULY they will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their House, 
Wellington Street, Strand, the Entire and very Im 
TION of ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, EGY 
ETRUSCAN, ROMAN, INDIAN, PERUVIAN, and MEXICAN 
ANTIQUINIES, formed by that distinguished Connoisseur, B. HERTZ, 
lember of the Arc logical Institute at Rome. 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Annual Examination f. r by oa in this University 

will commence on MONDAY, the 5th of 
itted to the Registrar fourteen 


By yonder of the Senate, 
‘M. B. CARPENTER, M.D., 

Burlington House, May 27, 1858. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. eating FIFTH 
AL EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, STEREOSCOPIC 


ANNUAL 
VIEWS, &c., hae open at No.1, New eels Btreet, Piccadilly. 
Dally trom 0 till 6, admission 1s, Evenings from 7 till 10; 











Sen SOCIETY.—PUBLICATIONS of 


1856.—NOW READY. 





M. ANTHONY H. HOWARD, R.A. 
LA Seeceneiic View of the-Interior of the Arena Chapel, H. BRIGHT J.MARTIN - 
T. CRESWICK, R.A. W. MULLER 
2 two, Wood Engravings, after Frescoes, by Giotto, in the same E. W. COOKE, R.A. Mo 
= 54 J. COBB! . LAN 
3. pt ene mas the “Martyrdom of St. "a J. E. COLLINS ©. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Fresco, by Pietro Perugino, at T. FAED E> 
guar Outlines, from Tracings of the principal Heads in the “ Mar- HARDY &e. 
i Lee of Perugino’s Fresco of the “Martyrdom of Saint nel copy of Mdlle, Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, the size of the 
Seaatinny” by A. H. Layard, Esq. ; On view Monday and Tuesday prior. 


-mentioned 
ms of these 


On payment of the a x (Oe Sietnee) & for Bie old or new 


Publications, so long ae Copies remain 
Pall Mall East ; and Messrs. GRAVES 


Specime 
view at Messrs, COLNAGHI and CO.’s, 13 and 14, 
and CO.’s, 6, Pall Mall East. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


r particulars july given of this truly important and 
aclixaton Sale, which will probably occupy twenty days. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Patt MatL.—Mopern PIcTruRES OF FINE QUALITY. 


MESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 
June 9th, at One precisely, a capital COLLECTION of EN 


from private sources. Am: 
om ies of Sidney ho A.R.A, ; 
o the bacrifice, by James T. Linnell ; 
pair of if celebrated engrave ete The First and Second Class, by “i 
Solomon ; View of by David Cox, one of his finest works in 
oils ; Lear and Cordelia, by T. Uwins, R.A. ; Green Shades, a beautiful 
work by W. Etty, R.A. ; Sheep-washing, by J. Ward, RA; Summer 
Trophies, a charming work, by J. Sant ; Lear and "the Fool, by W. 
Dyce, B.A. ; and other excellent examples by 





This day, in 2 vols., feap., neatly bound, price 12s. 


ALES OF ENGLISH LIFE, AND MISCEL- 
LANIES. By W. H. LEATHAM, Esq., Author of‘ A Traveller's 
Thoughts,’ and other Poems, &c. 





PALL MALL.—VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MopERN PAINTINGS OF THE 


HIGHEST CLASS. 

MESSES. FOSTER are instructed to SELL u by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 

June 23, at One precisely, a valuable ASSEMBLAG E of MODERN 
PAINTINGS, formed by a gentleman in the North of England, com- 


prising fine specimens of 
ANSDELL ISABEY 
ONY LINNELL 

BONHEUR (A.) SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 

INHEUR (ROSA) LAUDER 
COOPER, A.R MACLISE, R.A. 
DOUGLASS M 

BSON NASMYTH Pe) 
FRITH, A.R.A. PATON 
GOODALL, A.R.A. STANFIELD, R.A. 
pe pe WEBsT: 


HERBERT, And others of rare excellence. 

May be publicly ‘ined two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues 

had at 54, Pall Mall. 

Pali ees Stand Mappa wh os ne BY bj Fhecres —— _ 

FIVE CH Seprmus Bi 

MeEsses FOSTER will “SELL by AUCTION 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY next, llth June, 


the small but choice COLLECTION of DRAWINGS, mg p Rade se 
ctures by 





Elizabeth, by Jansen ; after w 
1 Drawings by J. M. W. Turner in his early period. On view 
two days previously. 


tek MONDAY EVENING next, June 7th, and following evenings, by 

UTHGATE and aie trakie t their Rooms, ms, i a Street, the 

ane of the Remaining Co: of that beautiful 

ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND, “the Library 
Edition, 250 Plates, 6 vols. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues of the whole sale forwarded on receipt 

of twelve stamps, 


On pe AY EVENING next, June 7th, and follo evenings, by 

UTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street. 

E GRAVINGS, English and Foreign, including 
Choice Spectmane by all the Celebrated Masters. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues of the whole sale forwarded on 

receipt of twelve stamps. 

On ea —_ next,’ June 7th, ‘and follo 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, ai t their Rooms, 

LLUSTRATED BOOKS, in great variety. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues of the whole sale forwarded on 

receipt of twelve stamps. 


On MONDAY EVENING next, — Korth = fay te erenleees by 
SOUT: leet Street. 











aby rg by 











ATER- COLOUR ‘DRAWINGS, “by the 
ost Eminent Artists. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues of the whole sale forwarded on receipt 
On MONDAY er gry next, ieee 7th, and following evenings, by 
SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, t Street, the 
Te PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, with a 
Supplementary — never before published, Pak: ~ 
presen’ 
May be viewed, and “ss A of the whole sale forwarded on receipt 
of twelve stamps. 
aot tha at their Rooms, 22, Flee 
cent Work of 
MENT, 101 imperial folio Plates, most beautifully printed in 
colours and go) 
of the whole sale forwarded on receipt 


HGATE and BARRETT, a 
of twelve stamps. 
Entire Edition of a Reprint of that Invaluable Work, 
work up to the 
On MONDAY EVENING next, June 7th, and following evenings, by 
pet edt ATE t —— the 
ire Remaining Co; hat magnifi 
WEN JONES'S GRAMMAR of “ORNA- 
May be viewed, and Catal 





of twelve stamps. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — All the 

best NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from this 

extensive Library, by every subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and 

Boras Sos ae yantry subscriber of Two Guineas and upwards, 
ce 


bdded. pt inetitations, town liearies; and book clube supplied 
on liberal terms. Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 








Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 





Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Suet, 
London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
SECOND EDITION, 


GREATLY ENLARGED, and CORRECTED to the LATEST PERIOD. 


THE 


PATENTEES" MANUAL: 


| Just Ready, in One Vol., 8vo, 


es 
en, 


NEW bi cairn trlansn OF HORACE. 


} 
} 
| 


THE ODES OF HORACE; 


In Four Books, with the Latin Text, translated into English Lyric Verse, by 
LORD RAVENSWORTH. 


A TREATISE on mg “LAW and }?RACTICE | | With Preface and Notes Explanatory and Critical. Dedicated, by Royal Permission, to His Royay 
| HIGHNESS THE PRincEe oF WALES. 


of LETTERS PATENT, 


ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR THE USE OF PATENTEES 
AND INVENTORS. 


By JAMES JOHNSON, Esq., 
Of the Middle Temple, 
AND 
JOHN HENRY JOHNSON, 
Solicitor and Patent Agent, 
47, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, and Glasgcw. 


This work has been carefully compiled, to meet the 
requirements of the non-professional reader, the aim of 
the writers being to place before the intendirig Patentee 
the result of the numerous and important ilecisions of 
the Law Courts, in as clear aform as possible, and totally 
devoid of the puzzling legal t icalities which so often 
occur in treatises of this nature. In addition to the 





information as to British Patents, the fullest particulars 
are given in the Appendix of the Laws of British Colonies 
and Foreign States. 

CONTENTS. 


The Subject-Matter or Nature of a Patentable Invention. 

Bare Principles cannot be Patented. 

Processes. 

Classes of Inventions. 

The Incidents of Utility and Novelty which must by Law 
accompany Patentable Inventions. 

Who may be a Patentee. 

The Title. 

The Specification. 

The Letters Patent, their Duration and Extent. 

Disclaimers. Confirmation of Letters Patent. 

Extension or Prolongation of Letters Patents, Assign. 
ments of Letters Patent, and Licenses. 

Infringements. ; 

The Action of Scire Facias. 

The Commissioners of Patents and their Office. 

With an Appendix, containing Statutes, Rules, and 
Forms, and the Patent Laws of British Colonies and 
Foreign Countries. 





TO INVENTORS & PATENTEES, 


All business relating to British and Foreign Patents 
and the Registration of Designs, may be transacted at 


Messrs. JOHNSON’S OFFICES, 
47, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON, 





AND 
166, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


Specifications drawn or revised. Mechanism designed, 
Drawings by competent Draughtsmen. Prolongations 
and Confirmations solicited. Disclaimers entered. Opi- 
nions on Infringment, &c. 


A short pamphlet entitled ‘HINTS to INVENTORS 
Desirous of obtaining Letters Patent for their hiventions, 
or of Protecting their Designs by Registration,’ will be 
forwarded on application. 


Messrs. W. and J. H. JOHNSON are Proprietors of the 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL: 


An Illustrated Record of Engineering and Mechanical 

Inventions. Monthly, 1s., rg eo twenty - eight 

pad oy Peer we poses ot ——— ress, Illustrated 
(3) m gow 

cuts. Edited by W. JOHNSON, C,. E. First Seles on 

Index complete, Vols. I. to VIIL., and Vols. I raul i 

New Series, 14s. each, bound in cloth. 


THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK 
OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: 


A Complete Course of Mechanical Engineering and 
prt eon en Drawing. This volume contains 105 

arto pages of Plate Engravings, about 60 Woodcuts, 
and 900 panes of Letterpress. Price #1 8s. 6d. 





LONGMAN AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


UPHAM AND BEET, 46, 


» NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE: 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


OR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
By CHARLES PIAZZI SMYTH, FRSSL & E, FRAS, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 





ascertain how far astronomical observations can 
be improved by eliminating the lower part of the 
atmosphere. For the accomplishment of this 
purpose, a large equatorial telescope and other 
apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Stephenson’s 


The object proposed in this experiment was to| yacht Titania to Teneriffe, in June and July 


1856. There, with the approval of the Spanish 
authorities, the instruments were caried up the 
volcanic flanks of the mountains, to vertical heights 
of 8,900 and 10,700 feet, and were observed with 
therefrom during two months 





1, Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
12,198 feet high, showing the Interior of the 
Terminal Crater of the Mountain.—2. Volcanic 
“ Blowing-cone” in Orotava, on the Northern 
Coast. of Teneriffe——3. Peak of Teneriffe from 
Orotava, on the Northern Coast.—4. Tent Scene 
on Mount Guajara, 8,903 feet high.—5. Sheep- 
shanks Telescope, first erected on Mount Guajara, 
the Peak of Teneriffe in the distance.—6. Cliff 
and Floor of the Great Crater, eight miles in 
diameter, and 7,000 feet above the sea, under 
Mount Guajara.—7. Second Mate of Yacht. ob- 
serving Radiation Thermometers on Mount Gua 
jara.—8, Trachyte Blocks on Guajara.—9, Masses 
of Lava Slag at Alta Vista,—10. Specimen of the 


LIST OF PHOTO-STEREOGRAPHS. 


Malpays of Black Lava, near Alta Vista—11. 
Close View of Alta Vista Observing-station from 
the East, altitude 10,702 feet.—12. Alta Vista 
Observatory, from the Northern Lava-Ridge. 
13. Entrance to the Ice Cavern in the Malpays 
of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the height of 11,040 
feet.—14. Euphorbia Canariensis on the Sea- 
coast of Orotava.—15. Young Dragon-trees and 
Date-palm in a Cactus Garden near Orotava.— 
16.—Young Dragon-trees (Draceena Draco) near 
Orotava.—17. Dragon-tree Walk at a Palazzo 
near Orotava.—18. Cochineal Gatherers at Oro- 
tava,—19. The “Great Dragon-tree” at the 
Villa de Orotava.—20, Trunk of the Great 
Dragon-tree. 





“ The special interest of this work lies in the fact that 
it supplies the first example of the application of the 
principle of the stereoscope to book-illustration. A neat 
little folding stereoscope, called the Book-Stereoscope, 
accompanies the vane, and may stand beside it on the 
book-shelf, not occupying more space than a pamphlet. 

When opened for use, the Book-Stereoscope is exceed- 

— = and can, with the most perfect ease and com- 
‘ort to the pe ie using it, be applied over the pair of 
Srrenion ¢ photographs which form each illustration. 

There are twenty of such illustrations, which would cost 
more than the price of the work which contains them, if 
sold in the ordinary way as stereoscopic slides. A more 
interesting series no daner in these wares could produce; 
nearly all the pictures have been taken at heights of from 
seven to twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree 
walk, a cactus garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and 
other scenes never before realized in this manner to 
eyes in England. The scientific results of the expedition 
have been communicated to the Royal Society. The de- 


Smyth is by no means a Dryasdust in science—appear in 
the volume before us, and deserve a cordial welcome.”— 
EXAMINER, 


“Mr. Smyth’s illustrations — a are : 
course literal, and owe n the embellishment of 
the artist, and his descriptions tans the same genuine 
character.’’—ExPREss. 


“The greatest novelty among the publications of the 
last fortnight is certainly Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s volume on 
Teneriffe, since it is the first instance of stereoscopic 
views being applied to the illustration of a book.”— 
PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“ The illustrations are as beautiful as they are accurate. 
It is a bold and novel attempt which perfects materially 
a work of this nature.”— Press. 


“The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original 
in substance, and pleasing in manner, that even the 


ordinary reader will find in it nothing monotonous or 





tails interesting to the public—and Professor Piazzi 





occult, Altogether it is a rare and fascinating book.”— 
LEADER. 


*,* The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d., may be purchased of any Bookseller, 
either separately or together. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN. 
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On lames next, in fep. 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s, 

HE STRAWBERRY - GIRL: with other 
T Thoughts and Fancies in Verse. By H. M. RATHBONE, 
Authoress of ‘ The Diary of Lady Willoughby.’ 

London ; Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





, Part IL, os Sixpence, with beautifully-coloured Groups 
Tey , y JaMES ANDREWS, F.H.S. 

HE WILD. "FLOWERS OF ENGLAND; 
T or Loong Field Flowers: popularly desoribed by the Rev. 
ROBERT M.A., F.R.BS. 

Soo Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in feap., cloth, price 5s. 
HY WORD IS TRUTH: an Apology for 


Christianity. .E., 
Minister of the Scoteh National Church, Cri 
‘Author of ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ ‘ Sabbath Evening Readings,’ &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


RR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.— 
va HOULSTON and WRIGHT beg to intimate that they 
undertake to supply any of the Numbers or Parts of this 
Work, “after the lst of August next. Persons a < completing 
their Sets are therefore requested to do so before the abo 
The Sale of the Volumes and separate Treatises will be ‘continued as 





usual. 
65, Paternoster Row, London, May 25th, 1858. 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
In Bvo, price 4s. (containing 93 Jab ig sek or 3d. for Six Copies of any 


Crista EXAMINATION PAPERS, for 
the Use of Schools, Selected and Edited hy the Rev. THOMAS 
HEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
alow 7 Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


OOK FOR THE FIELD NATURALIST,— 
THE INSECT . By EDWARD NEWMAN. Price 
1s, 6d, postage included: 
“Unrivalled as a first book.”—~WitLiaM SPENCE. 
“Really good crnniogions matter.” -- PRESIDENTS ADDRESS TO 
ENTOMOLOGICAT Society or Lowpoy, 1858, 
“ The first book from poll author who understands the art of teach- 
ing natural history pleasantly.”—Report or NoRTHERN EyToMoLocicaL 
Socrery. 








Edward Newman, No. 9, D hire Street, Bishopsgate, London. 


LORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By JOSEPH 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. In Pg volumes, with 
130 Plates. Royal 4to, — £12 2s. coloured &% 15s. pl: 

“The work is writte: good plain English, with a view to the 
conveniency of actenilaie,| bat without on that account being rendered 
in the smallest de; unscientifi (c—quite the contrary. Let us add, 
that the beautiful execution of the ¥ work soll te it a library-book, 
even for those who are not interested about natural history.”— 
GaRDENER’s CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


WOkkKS OF THE CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 
—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, 6 Vols., com the 
whole of the Inorganic Chemistry, 42s. ;—Gmelin’s Handbook of 
Vols. 7 and 8, the first two volumes of the Organic part, 
& ;—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vols. 9 and 10, continuation 
the Organic part, 2ls.;—Lehmann’s Physiological Chemistry, 
Vols. 2and 3 (the Ist Vol. out of print), together with Atlas and Plates, 
Qs, Psat 's Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology, Vols. 1 
2is.—Life of Cavendish ;—Life of Dalton ;—Laurent’s Chemical 
Method, 2ls, 
The above works may be obtained, at the prices affixed, of 
F. M. Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 














ADAMS'S SEQUEL TO ‘THE CHERRY-STONES.’ 
Tn small 8vo, price 3s. 6d , the Second Edition of 
[HE FIRST OF JUNE; or, SCHOOL-BOY 
RIVALRY : a Second Tale of Chariton School. By the Rev. 
H. C. ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Editor 


of ‘The Cherry-Stones, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had,— 


1, THE CHERHY-STONES; or, THE FORCE 
OF CONSOIENCE : « Tale of Charlton School. Fourth Edition. 2s. 64. 


2, TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; con- 


taining the above Tales, bound together. 6s. 6d. 


3. SIVAN, THE SLEEPER: a Tale of all 
Time. By the Rev. H.C. ADAMS, M.A. 5s. 6d, 


PH#YCOLOGIA BRITANN! ICA; or, History of 
Seaweeds ; containing co ared Figures and Descri 
— of all the Species. of Alas inhabitin; 2 the Shores of the British 
farang By WILLIAM H Y HARVE Troe R.LA., Professor of, 
tany to the Dublin Society With 360 pla In 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
arranged in order of peliguics, € 12s, 73 Le 4 vols. royal 8vo, 
strange systematically according to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 
ae The drawings are beautifully executed by_the Author himself on 
ie the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account of 
bode mpage drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instructive, 
oe those who are well acquainted with oa = The greater 
vart of our common Alge have never been il ted in ® manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology. Sener CHRONICLE, 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ending adapted to interest and instruct all Classes, and all Periods 
Life from Youth to Old Age, is Sea ” 

te LEISURE HOUR, a Journal widely 
circulated in breton Schools, Piiticities; Workshops, Prisons, 
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ow the Tale department. The Indian een will be succeeded b; 


Yona Oak,’ a Tale of New 


y 
‘Th 
“Geet y the aaa e Story of a Clever 
interest. 


lercy the Plodder,’ and other 


¢ summer and autumn, the wants of the tourist and the 
adapted ¥ itor will be consulted by a» oe of papers wot 
Raabe for those seasons ; among wh be particularized, ‘ 
Pe = North Wales ;? ‘The 8) tar (x any, the yr 
Pan jo ¢., &e.; ‘The Littl bee Semcon in the Parlour Window,’ in 
Paper, illustrated with Engraving, de, &o , 
eekly, One Penny ; Monthly, Fivepence. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


I. 

FILICES EXOTICA ; | 
Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC} 
FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for | 
Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, In} 
Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 

Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
[No. 9 Now ready. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 
called ‘ Filices Exoticee; or, Figures and Descriptions of 

Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving 

of cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 

William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight colou red 

plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is 

wanted, and we trust will contribute to the settlement of 
the names of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers 
have contrived to reduce to deplorable confusion.”’— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





II. 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great 
Britain, with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. 
pot rsaoae * R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured p! 

Royal rm  Sublished Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols I, to XIII., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 


MISCELLANY : 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 9 Vols. With 
Plates 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New Series. Vol.V., with One Hundred Plates. 
8vo. price 31s. 6d. 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1. 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
[Part VI. now ready. 
,» £1 11s. 6d, coloured; #1 1s, plain. 
., concluding Vol. I., neatly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S,, &o. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price €12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 
Or, Botany of the ‘Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery | #24 
Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, under 
the command of Captain Sir J.C. ROSS, F.R.S. By 
Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With 


200 Plates 
Two Vols.,royal 4to,price £10 15s. coloured; #7 10s, plain. 


4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA : 
Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Him 
 f J.D, HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 


" Imperial folio, Price £3 16s, 
5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 
Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 
the su eae of the late J. F. 


The Bot 
a ro. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 
ured Plates. 


Price per 
Part 


tanical Decree 
and an Iiuminated Title-page by 
Folio, Price 25 5a, 
Lovs.i ReEvs, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, price 38s. 
BURKE'S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol., royal 8vo, 

London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





BeBEES - (Sir Tere) HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol., royal 8vo. 
London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


ols., post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
R L I NG G: a we In Three Volumes. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 








Now ready, price 6d. ‘ bn 
OSEPH ADDISON AND SIR ANDREW 
FOUNTAINE; or, the Romance of a Portrait. 
| London : Simpkin, , and Co. a 's Lynn : Thew and Son, 
dvertiser ’ Office. 
GURERAS bay a NAPIER'S NOVEL. 
ice 78, Gd., cloth lettered. ‘ 
Vy TILLIAM THE “CONQUEROR : an His- 
torical Romance. By GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier. 
This work (the simple announcement of which has created great 
interest) will be ready on JUNE lth, Orders should be forwarded 


tledge and Co., Street. 
This day is published. 


§S§ ERM OWN S. 
By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, M.A., 
Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, Author of ‘ Religion in 
Common Lift 


fe.” 
In post 8vo, "peice Te. 7s. 
Willliam Blackwood and Sons, ibeegh and London. 














published, pri 
HE FIVE P.’s, viz-—THE “PUBLIC, THE 
mae THE PARTIES, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE 
All Clubs, Societies, and individuals in the Conservative interest 
should circulate this pamphlet, which strongly, but justly and reason- 
ably, advocates the national cause. 
Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





ice £23 3s, 
TLAS OF BRITISH $I SEAWEEDS. Drawn 
from Professor Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia Britannica.’ With eighty 
coloured plates. 


The object of this work is to supply | em ge collectors, at the cost 


- Three Guineas, with a 
istic figure, with ‘stmeetione, where veeafule af every known species of 
Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British Isl 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d, 


gp OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for JUNE. 
CONTENTS :—~ 
: Me ger Sykes, ter P.—On Public Works in India. 
Wilkinson—On Railway Terminal Accommodatio: 
HM Mr. Lumley—On the Administration of Relief to the ‘Poor in 
the Metropolis, 
4. Miscellanea. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 





he Ist of June, 1858, pris 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL. ‘JOURNAL, 
No, 204, g the Tr: ti of the Pt 
Society. 
Contents :—The of Fharmacy—Madical Legislation, and 
the Principles Bm oughtto Regulate it— 
y of the P| ti a eat Hep of the Couneil : 
ial St t— Ph Mee’ On Ger- 
man Yeast—English and French hey Le ‘ic in Paper-Hang- 
ings—Glycerine-cum-Ferri Jottio-~_Ressits of Physical 8 ee 
be lenis Anniiensi te of Bismu 


ani 
—Prosecution of a Lt eg in France for Furalshing Medicines to 
his Patients—Poisoning by re had in 

in boards, as well as the preceding 


wae EG zany be 
james, 

yaaaone Sonn ¢ churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VISITING Cane 
Messrs, A, MARION and CO. have the pleasute of inviting the 
attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, toan entirely new 
male movies ¥ hing Casts, wai + ee fect novelty 


wa, 
Instead of the name being 


mounted on ivory 
» to retain a sham. in which these 
their family ma lends can be preserved. 
By this method unusual facies will -" be es the pd 
mission of past. cost 
plate being wate cava wit not much exceed in price the 


ordinary oues, 

The ne best guarantes that Messrs, jessrs. A. MARION and OO. can offer for 
the fidelity and artistic finish of the Portraits will be found in the 
fact that they nae secured os aid of Mt HERBERT WATKINS, 


the well-known Ph a one » who will render his 
ly develop most novel application of the 


valuable conviogs 40" 
art. 
Price ; Gee Guines ond 0 Halt te 100; Two Guineas for 200; and 
Half a Guinea for each succeeding 100 ; to be had at any time, 
PAPETERIE MARION, a a STREET, LONDON, - 


Devan aa os TO. EMIGRANTS, —S. W, 

axe. and ne CS. 13 EMIGRATION GUIDE = June contains :— 
marks, Length of Voyage, Prices 

genie at Size ra Ships, Requirements for the onnn class Pas- 


:. Australasia, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
ustralia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Aids to A ae an 


3. South the Cape colony, Qoleny, British Kaffraria, Na’ 
Prigation o Sout Af 
Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick Aids ta 




















ted, a Photographic Likeness will be 
thus enable —s one, at the slightest 
faithful portraits of 
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Library of OW Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo, cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table, From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 

with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Lllustritive Notes and 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I’Institut 
de France, &c, 3 vols. 15s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 


HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.— HESIOD’S WORKS and DAYS.— 
MUSZUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL'S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduction 
manta ad the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece after 

. Pass, O08, 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by 


GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with Notes and Life of Chapman, 
by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece, 12s, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY, 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece, 12s, 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 
*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 4 vols., post a £1 10s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now First Collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s. 


*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols., post 8vo, 15s. 


The MISCELLANIES of JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some Additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts, 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes, With Introduction by 
EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 
Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the public 
by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the original are 
known to exist, that the copy from which this reprint has been taken 
cost twenty-one guineas, 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 


— of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by EDWARD 
Also, the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons. 
With Portrait after Hole. 5a. 


The WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 


of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portrait after Pass, 5s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the}; 


Rev. ROBERT = 7 yh Now first completely edited, by 
W. B. TURNBUL 


The DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Now First Collected and Edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s, 

“ The edition deserves well of the public; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor tp ore supply 
ample explanations. upon a variety of interesting poin Mr. 
Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he ae have 
conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”— 
Literary Gazerre. 


The VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New Edition, 
revised with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 yols., 10s,” 

“The ‘Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most preci: 
peepee | monuments of the English Language and Staten 
and also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth cen - » Itsauthor is not certainly known 
but its time of on composition can, by internal beheweroe be fixed at 
about the year 1: On this and on all mai upon the 
origin and “ohpect of Fg poem, Mr. Wright's 1 Iistorieal introduction 
gives oe information. In the thirteen years that have 


since the first edition of the present text was published b: 
ite Mr. Pickering, our old litefature and history ‘has — Ana 
studied, and we trust thata circle of readers will b: 


3 welcome this cheaper fale. carefully revised reprin tad y 


AZETTE. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 
ABLE PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
enon a “pa With Introductory Preface by GEORGE OFFOR. 


A very singular collection of remarkable sea-deli 
remarkable phenomena, riti 
with inhabitants of New England, &e. 


FRANCIS QUARLES'S ENCHIRIDION. 


Containing Institutions—Divine, Contemplative, Practical 
Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 3s. sii 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM | w 


——— of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE - TALK, 


With a Biographical Preface and Notes. 8. W. 8 
eee. Se 4 Second Edition, revised =, PY, 8, W, SINGER, 


*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in 
progress. 


JouN Rvsskiu Surru, 26, Soho Square, 


id, 


» &e, » ke, ted 











ailing 
THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 


resting. Readers 
= they will feel that iS han Deon geod for them to read 
THEN ZUM. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


13, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols, 


post 8vo, with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 


LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s, 
“The whole work forms one of those touching stories which, from 
their simplicity, create « lasting impression. ”— ATHEN ZUM, 
“The life of the Count de Bonneval is a page in history, but it reads 
like a romance ; that of the Countess, removed from war and are 
never oversteps the domestic sphere, yet is equally romantic and 
singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of this 
modest life, and bron ‘ht out her true character in a very interesting 
and animated m oS The story of the Countess de Bonneval is 
related with that, ‘hati art and grace which so characterizes the 
author.”—U. 8, Mac, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol., 8vo, with Portraits, 
2is., bound. 
“Tn this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to avoid en- 
tangling himself in disputed articles of faith, and dwells rather upon 
the personal, historical, literary, and artistic view of his subject. He 
relates his experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant genial 
style.”—Lrrerary GAZETTE. 


THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN ; 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY in the 
SUMMERS of cou 7; with Glances at the dary Lore of that 
District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, ata of ‘The Oxonian i in Norw: ay’ &c. 2 vols., 
with Illustrations, 2ls. [Next week, 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA: 


a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS in SIBERIA, MON- 
GOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, and 
CENTRAL ASIA. By T.WITLAM ATKINSON. One large vol., 
royal 8vo, embellished with Fifty Illustrations, including nu- 
merous beautifully-coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, 
and a Map, £2 2s., elegantly bound. 


The BOOK of ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD; 


and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all NATIONS 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 


On the 1st of Juny will be published, 
No, L., price 2s, 6d., of 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A GALLERY OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANDSCAPE SCENERY, 
ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Printed under the Superintendence of 
JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., 
And accompanied with descriptive Letter-press by Writers 
of E e in the respective Departments. 











Photography is probably as yet in its infancy. Since the first suc. 
cessful attempt by Daguerre to make the sun stamp a picture on 4 
sensitive plate, the progress of the art has been rapid and uninter- 
rupted; and the improvements which have been successively dis. 
covered lead to the hope that ‘still further triumphs are in store for 
it. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that Photography, ¢on- 
sidered in its relation to the stereoscope, has not heen generally 
applied to the best uses. Our drawing-room tables are strewed, it is 
true, with stereographs, but they are generally expensive, the subjects 
being often vulgar, or, at least, unmeaning, whilst those of more teal 
interest have not been ied with intelligible 
descriptions. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth's recent work ‘ Teneriffe’ js 
the first instance of stereographs being made subsidiary to the illus- 
tration of books ; and the effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as 

d with u ngs, has been so satisfactory, that 
it appears desirable still further | to extend the principle. 
It is therefore proposed to issue a Magazine (commencing on the 1st 
of JULY), in Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d., each containing three 
stereographs of subjects to which it has been found that Photography 
can be most succesfully applied. Amongst these Architecture stands 


MBcient) 











Historical Account of each Order—Military, Naval, and Civil— 
with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British Order, 
&c. Embellished with upwards of Five Hundred Fac-simile 
Coloured Tlustrations of the Insignia of the various Orders, &c. 
Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, price £2 2s., handsomely bound, with gilt edges. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 

“ These ‘ Thoughts’ are good and humane. They are png es we 

would wish women to think: they are much more to the purpose 

than the treatises upon the Women and the Daughters of England 

va were fashionable some years ago,—and these tl thoughts mark the 
rogress of opinion, and indicate a higher ac of character and a 

Fialer estimate of woman’s position.”— ATHEN2 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Third Edition. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

“ * John Halifax’ is one of the noblest stories among modern works 
of fiction. The interest is C) ly sus- 
tained, and the moral excellent.”—PREss, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


“We have'not read any of Mrs. Gore’s novels which we like so 
much as ‘ Heckington.’ It has all the subtle and graceful charm of 
high-bred life and manners which distinguishes that lady’s writings, 
and the plot is deeply interesting. The heroine, Sophia Corbet, is a 
a production. Mrs. Gore lays bare, with an unsparing hand, 
and with more than her usual skill, the faults and follies of the 
fashionable world.”—Joxnn But, 

“One of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant, as well as most 
agreeable novels.” —OBSERVER 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 


ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 


* Wild Flower,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ Among the new novels one of the best is ‘ One and Twenty,’ 

by the is, Ro of ‘ Wildflower.’ There is a good deal of incident in 

the plot, and it is written with no little energy.”—! 

“It is a long while since we met with so original a tale, or one so 

true to nature : true in the lessons which it teaches, as well as in the 
pictures which it draws ; and we need not say how much higher and 

rarer is the former gift. *_Jons BULL. 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 


3 vols. 


“ A pleasant book written in a pleasant spirit.”—ATHEN£UM, 
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REVIEWS. 


The History of Herodotus. A New English Ver- 
sion. Edited with copious Notes and Appen- 
dices illustrating the History and Geography 
of Herodotus, from the most Recent Sources 
of Information. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 4 Vols. 
Vol. If. Murray. 

Tar second volume of this great work more 
than redeems the promise of the preceding 
volume. Egypt and Persia succeed to Babylon 
and Assyria, in the order which it has seemed 
fit to the old historian to follow ; and the dis- 
coveries of recent years in monuments and 
inscriptions are made to pour a flood of light 
upon his venerable pages. The charm, which 
ina special degree attaches to the second book 
of Herodotus from the record of personal 
observations which it contains, is heightened 
by the extraordinary sources of illustration 
within our reach from the Egyptian paintings ; 
and that very nation, amongst whom civiliza- 
tio was most anciently developed, and was 
carried to the highest point, is thus brought 
most closely under our inspection. From the 
collision which so frequently occurs between the 
statements of Herodotus and the records of the 
monuments, the greatest aids to knowledge may 
bederived ; and, whilst they prove abundantly 
the sincerity of the historian’s attempts to dis- 
cover the truth, they gauge, at the same time, 
the power of his faculties in reaching it. They 
show where he has been innocently misled by 
design of the priests, by the ignorance of 
natives, or by the legends which the Greek 
cweront in Egypt recited in pursuit of their 
calling, even in cases where the suspicions of 
the auditor have not been roused. e learn 
the degree of exactness at which his investiga- 
tions stopped short, and what were the resources 
of previous knowledge which gave him the 
means of judging what he saw and heard. The 
estimate which posterity will form of the in- 
tegrity of Herodotus will remain the same, 
whilst that of his credulity possibly will be 
lessened, when it is found that many of his 
most fabulous stories have a substratum of 
truth hitherto unsuspected, but which gra- 
dually becomes revealed as our knowledge of 
the ancient Eastern world increases. 

To this portion of the inquiry Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s contributions are quite invaluable. 
His notes are marked by a degree of informa- 
tion, a fertility of illustration, and a decision of 
judgment which are as gratifying as they are 
instructive ; whilst the historical treatises, 
appended to this as to the former volume, con- 
tain perhaps more learning, but far less real 
knowledge. They show the transitional state 
of the whole subject, and are for the most part 
only records of an existing degree of pro- 
ficiency which will speedily be swept away by 
new waves of historic discovery. 

To this volume Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
appears to have contributed nothing directly, 
though results of his readings of Persian and 
Babylonian. monuments are given by Mr. 

orge Rawlinson, the translator and_ editor, 
upon whom the largest share of the compilation 

In this instance has fallen. Some of the more 

interesting results of Sir G. Wilkinson’s criti- 

cism of the text of the second book are the 
following. 

Herodotus, in the fifth chapter of Book II., 

Euterpe, states, as the result of common ob- 

servation, that the Egypt to which the Greeks 





sailed—that part of Egypt, namely, which was 
accessible by sea—was an acquired land for the 
Egyptians, the gift of the river. This is an 
opinion which few moderns would at first sight 
think erroneous ; but, to a certain extent, the 
conclusion of Herodotus was wrong ; and the 
true state of the case may be¥gathered from 
the following circumstances :— 

“Though the depth of the soil has greatly 
increased, and is still increasing, in various ratios 
in different parts of the valley, the first deposit 
did not take place after man existed in Egypt; 
and as marine productions have not been met 
with in boring to the depth of 40 feet in the 
Delta, it is evident that its soil was deposited 
from the very first on a space already above the 
level of the Mediterranean. The formation of 
the Delta of Egypt is not like that of some other 
rivers, where the land has. been protruded far 
into the sea; on the contrary, the Nile, after 
pursuing its course through the alluvial soil, 
enters the sea at the same distance north of the 
Lake Morris as it did in the age of the early kings 
of Egypt. The sites of the oldest cities are as 
near the sea-shore as when they were inhabited 
of old; and yet the period now elapsed since some 
of them were built is nearly double that between 
Menes and Herodotus. . Another great 
reason for the Delta not encroaching on the sea is 
that the land is always sinking along the north 
coast of Egypt (while it rises at the head of the 
Red Sea); and there is evidence to show that the 
Mediterranean has encroached, and that the 
Delta has lost instead of gaining, along the whole 
of its extent from Canopus to Pelusium.” 


On the not less familiar question of the 
rainless climate in Egypt, the annotator has 
the following :— 

“ Pomponius Mela calls Egypt ‘terra expers 
imbrium,’ and Proclus says if showers fell in Lower 
Egypt they were confined to that district, and 
heavy rain was a prodigy in the Thebaid. Hero- 


‘dotus indeed affirms that rain at Thebes portended 


some great calamity, and the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persians was thought to have been fore- 
told by this unusual phenomenon at that place. 
In Upper Egypt showers only occur about five or 
six times in the year, but every fifteen or twenty 
years heavy rain falls there, which will account 
for the deep ravines cut in the valleys of the 
Theban hills, about the Tombs of the Kings; in 
Lower Egypt rain is more frequent ; and in Alex- 
andria it is as abundant in winter as in the south 
of Europe. These ravines, and the precautions 
taken to protect the roofs of the temples at Thebes 
against rain, show that it fell there of old as now; 
but a continuation of heavy rain in Upper Egypt, 
or even at Cairo, for two or three days would be 
considered a great wonder, and would cause many 
houses to fall down, as in 1823. (Cp. Exod. ix. 18, 
where the hailstorm is not said to have been the 
only one, but such as was unlike any before it in 
Egypt.) The Eastern desert, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, where the mountains are higher, 
is frequently visited by heavy rain and thunder- 
storms in the winter, though the climate is drier 
than the valley of the Nile; and every four or 
five years the torrents run down to the Red Sea 
on one side and to the Nile on the other. In less 
than a month’s time after this the beds of those 
torrents are covered with green herbs and nume- 
rous small flowers, and the Arabs take their flocks 
to graze there till the Khamseen winds and the 
hot sun of May have dried them up, and nothing 
remains except a few acacia-trees and the usual 
hardy shrubs of those arid districts. There are 
scarcely any springs in the valley of the Nile, and 
the few found there are probably caused by the 
filtration of the Nile-water through the soil.” 


The accounts of Egyptian agriculture given 
by Herodotus, that the plough is dispensed 
with, and the wet ground, after the inundation, 
merely sown with corn, which is trodden in by 


the feet of swine, is partially borne out by the 
experience of modern times, especially in the 
hollows away from the river where the land is 
lowest ; but the ancient paintings have abund- 
ant examples of the almost universal use of the 
plough. Herodotus, in this instance, as in 
some others, allowed the exceptional instance 
to stand for the rule. 

Those curious passages in the historian which 
relate to the great phenomenon of the inunda- 
tion are an abundant source of illustration, 
and some curious circumstances appear which 
show how the speculations which Herodotus 
mentions, were arrived at. The first explanation 
which the historian records, but which he can- 
not accept, is the blowing of the Etesian winds. 
Here Sir G. Wilkinson observes that the annual 
north-west winds, which blow from the Medi- 
terranean during the inundation, are certainly 
not the cause of the river’s rise, though they 
help, in a small degree, to impede its course 
northwards. Nor can they be said to cause the 
inundation by drivitig the clouds to Abyssinia, 
as the rise of the Nile begins before the rains 
set in, though they may add to the water by 
later showers. When, however, Herodotus 
speaks of the Etesian winds as blowing in a 
direction up the mouths of the Syrian as well 
as of the African rivers, he is shown not to be 
wrong, inasmuch as these winds blow from the 
north-west centrally, indeed from the Medi- 
terranean towards all the dry desert lands in 
Syria and Arabia, aswell as in Africa. . The 
second explanation mentioned is that of Heca- 
teus, that the Nile acts in this way because it 
flows from the ocean, and the ocean flows all 
round the earth. This Herodotus also very 
wisely condemns. But the source of this error 
is shown to be that there was another river 
discovered somewhere on the coast of Africa, 
containing crocodiles and hippopotami, and 
thought to be connected with the Nile. The 
third explanation, which Herodotus. says is 
farthest from the truth, is the melting of snow. 
Although not farthest from the truth, this 
cause is still not the true one, for it is certain 
that it is not the melting of snow, but the fall 
of rain, which causes the rise of the Nile :— 


“ The tropical rains do not extend as far N. as 
the Dar Shegééh (Shaikééh) and the great bend 
of the Nile, where showers and storms only occur 
occasionally, generally about the beginning of the 
inundation, and where a whole year sometimes 
passes without rain. The tropical rains begin 
about the end of March or beginning of April on 
the White Nile in lat. 4° N., and both the White 
and Blue Niles begin to rise at Khartoom the 
first week in May. The climate there is then 
very unhealthy, even for the natives. The rain 
falls for many hours, but with intervals of clear 
weather and a strong sun, raising a vapour that 
causes a bad fever. ‘The vegetation is very rapid 
and luxurious. That part of the valley imme- 
diately to the N. of the range of the rains is then 
infested with clouds of flies—a perfect plague— 
but they do not extend into the desert. Philos- 
tratus (Vit. Apoll. Tyan. ii. 9) says he does ‘ not 
mean to gainsay the snows of the Ethiopians, or 
the hills of the Catadupi;’ but he evidently dis- 
| believes the accounts given of them. The cause 
of the two branches rising at the same time at 
Khartoom is the rain that falls at no great dis- 
tance from that spot. The effect of the more 
southerly rains is felt afterwards. Callisthenes, 
the pupil of Aristotle, and afterwards Agatharcides 
and Strabo attributed the inundation to the rainy 
season in Ethiopia ; and correctly, for it is caused 
by this, arid not by the melting of snow.” 


Now the theory which Herodotus himself 
| propounds, though mixed up with absurdities, 
\as of the sun “ being driven out of his course 
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bystorms,” &c.,and though strangely misapplied 
from the very instance of the Nile to which it 
really does apply, yet blunders upon the truth 
in supposing that the effect of the sun in at- 
tracting moisture, or in generating the heat 
which raises moisture, lies at the bottom of the 
whole phenomenon. This subject, which seems 
to have exhausted his information and powers 
of reasoning, may be taken as a curious study. 

The following description of an oasis is from 
@ subsequent note :— 

‘€ All the cultivable spots, abounding with 
springs, in that desert, are called Wah; the chief 
of which are the Seewah, the Little Oas's, the 
Wah surnamed e’ Dakhleh, é.¢., ‘the inn2r,’ or 
western, and the Wahel Khargeh, ‘theouter Oasis,’ 
to the east of it, which is the Great Oasis. The 
others, of El Hayz, Farafreh, and the Oases of the 
Blacks, in the interior, to the westward, are small, 
and some of them only temporarily inhabited ; but 
those above mentioned are productive, and abound 
in palms, fruit-trees, rice, barley, and various 
productions, They are not, as often supposed, 
cultivated spots in the midst of an endless level 
tract of sand, but abrupt depressions in the high 
table-land, portions of which are irrigated by 
running streams, and, being surrounded by cliffs 
more or less precipitous, are in appearance not 
unlike a portion of the valley of the Nile, with its 
palm-trees, villages, and gardens, transported to 
the desert, without its river, and bordered by a 
sandy plain reaching to the hills that surround it, 
in which stunted tamarisk bushes, coarse grasses, 
and desert plants struggle to keep themselves 
above the drifted sand that collects around them.” 


Most of the subjects alluded to in the 
chapters that follow, as the dresses of the 
priests, the manners of the women, the sacri- 
fices and the endless usage of ceremonial observ- 
ances connected with religion, are illustrated by 
abundance of drawings from the Egyptian 
paintings still extant; and the elements of 
their creed are thus summed up by the anno- 
tator :— 

“Herodotus is quite correct in saying the 
Egyptians paid no divine honour to heroes. 

No Egyptian god was supposed to have lived on 
earth as a mere man afterwards deified; and the 
tradition of Osiris having lived on earth implied 
that he was a manifestation or Avatar of the 
Deity —not a real being, but the abstract idea of 
goodness (like the Indian Booddha). The religion 
of the Egyptians was the worship of the Deity in 
all his attributes, and in those things which were 
thought to partake of his essence; but they did 
not transfer a mortal man to his place, though 
they allowed a king to pay divine honours to a 
deceased predecessor, or even to himself, his 
human doing homage to his divine nature. The 
divine being was like the Divus Imperator of the 
Romans; and a respect was felt for him when 

ood, which made them sacrifice all their dearest 
interests for his service: he was far above all mor- 
tals, as the head of the religion and the state; 
and his funeral was celebrated with unusual cere- 
monies. (Diodor. i. 71, 72.) But this was not 
divine worship. They did however commit the 
error of assigning to emblems a degree of vener- 
ation, as representatives of deities, which led to 
gross superstition, as types and relics have often 
done ; and though the Moslems forbid all « part- 
nership’ with the Deity in adoration, even they 
cannot always prevent a bigoted veneration for a 
—_ or for the supposed footstep of ‘the Pro- 
phet.’ ” 

The following comments upon the old stories 
about ichneumons and crocodiles, which are 
~ aaige of schoolboys, may, perhaps, be 


_ “The viverra ichneumon is still very common 
in Egypt, particularly on the western bank, from 
the modern Geezeh to the Fyéom. It was sup- 
posed to be sacred to Lucina and Latona. Hera- 


cleopolis was the city where it was principally 
honoured; and its hostility to the crocodile, in 
destroying its eggs, was the cause of the ill-will 
that subsisted between the Heracleopolites and the 
people of the neighbouring nome of Crocodilopolis 
(the modern Fydom). Its habit of destroying 
eggs is well known, and this is frequently repre- 
sented in the paintings of Thebes, Beni Hassan, 
and Sakkara. It is now called nims, or Got, i. e. 
(Kot) Pharaéon, “ Pharoah’s cat,” probably from 
the reverence it formerly received in Egypt. This 
was from its hostility to cats; and above all, for 
its antipathy to serpents, which it certainly has a 
remarkable facility of destroying. lian, and 
other ancient writers, have overloaded the truth 
with so many idle tales, that the feats of the ich- 
neumon appear altogether fabulous; the destruc- 
tion of the crocodile’s eggs having been converted 
into a direct attack on the crocodile itself, and a 
cuirass of mud against a snake having been thought 
necessary to account for what is really done by its 
extreme quickness.” 

“Tf the crocodile rarely comes out of the river in 
the cold weather, because it finds the water warmer 
than the external air at that season, there is no 
reason to believe it remains torpid all that time, 
though, like all the lizard tribe, it can exist a long 
time without eating, and I have known them live 
in a house for three months without food, sleeping 
most of the time; indeed, when the weather is 
warm, even in winter, it frequently comes out of 
the water to bask on the sand-banks, and there 
during the great heats of summer it sleeps with its 
mouth wide open towards the wind. In Hero- 
dotus’ time crocodiles frequented the lower part of 
the Nile more than at present, and may have re- 
mained longer under water in that latitude... . 
Their eggs, as Herodotus says, are laid in the sand 
often under the bank, and hatched by the heat of 
the sun; and the great disparity between the 
animal when full-grown, and its original size in 
the egg is remarkable, since the latter only mea- 
sures three inches in length and two inches in 
breadth (or diameter), being less than that of the 
goose, which measures 3¢ by 23. The two ends are 
exactly alike. When formed, the young crocodile 
lies within with its tail turned round toits head; and 
when full-grown it becomes nearly seventy times 
longer than the egg, the crocodile of Egypt attain- 
ing to the size of 20 to 22 feet. . . Its small eyes 
are long, which makes Herodotus compare them to 
those of a pig, and they are covered by a thin 
pellucid (nictitating) membrane, mentioned by 
Plutarch (De Is. s. 75), which passes over them 
from the outer corner, and continues there while 
it sleeps. It is perfectly true that it has no tongue, 
and the throat is closed by a thick membrane 
which is only opened when it swallows; but the 
story of its moving its upper jaw is owing to its 
throwing up its whole head when it seizes its 
prey, at the same that it really moves it head 
downwards. The strength of its skin, particularly 
on the back, where it is covered with scales, has 
made it useful for shields (as Pliny says of the 
hippopotamus, ‘Tergoris ad scuta galeasque im- 
penetrabilis’), which are still made of it in 
Ethiopia. Though the scales serve to indicate 
the two species known in the Nile, they differ 
very little in their position; and the black and 
green colour of the two crocodiles is a more evi- 
dent distinction. The notion of this animal, 
which catches fish, not being able to see under 
water, is contrary to all reason, as is the annoy- 
ance to which Herodotus supposes it subject, of 
having its mouth invaded by leeches. The story 
of the friendly offices of the Trochilus appears to 
be derived from that bird’s uttering a shrill note 
as it flies away on the approach of man, and (quite 
unintentionally) warning the crocodile of danger. 
In its range of long tusks the two ends of the 
lower jaw pass through corresponding holes in 
the upper jaw, near the nose, when the mouth js 
closed. These are formed by the teeth growing 
long, there being as yet no such holes while the 
animal is young.” : 





For the modern modes of catching the 
crocodile, which are not unlike that so hwnor. 
ously recorded by Herodotus, and an account 
of the hippopotamus, we must refer to the 
volume. But here is a passage relative to the 
classic romance of Cleopatra which we cannot 
resist extracting :— 

“If Cleopatra’s death had been caused by any 
serpent, the small viper would rather have been 
chosen than the Jarge asp; but the story is dis. 
proved by her having decked herself in ‘ the royal 
ornaments,’ and being found dead. ‘without any 
mark of suspicion of poison on her body.’ Death 
from a serpent’s bite could not have been mis. 
taken; and her vanity would not have allowed 
her to choose one which would have disfigured 
her in so frightful a manner. Other poisons were 
well understood and easy of access, and no boy 
would have ventured to carry an asp in a basket 
of figs, some of which he even offered to the guards 
as he passed, and Plutarch (Vit. Anton.) shows 
that the story of the asp was doubted. Nor is 
the statue carried in Augustus’ triumph, which 
had an asp upon it, any proof of his belief’ in it, 
since that snake was the emblem of Egyptian 
royalty : the statue (or the crown) of Cleopatra 
could not have been without one, and this was 
probably the origin of the whole story.” 

From these and similar disquisitions on the 
winged serpents yearly consumed by the ibises, 
and supposed to be a legend made up of the 
existence of locusts and the fact of a Draco 
volans, as described by Linnzeus—on the pheenix 
—on the two different sorts of ibis and the 
three kinds of poisonous serpents—on beer and 
wine, where the strange opinion of Aristotle is 
remembered, that “men drunk with wine lie 
on their faces, but those with beer on their 
backs,”—we are led to the food, cooking, dress, 
divination, embalming, funerals, medicine, 

times, and navigation of the Egyptians. 

h subject is illustrated by the annotator's 
experience of modern manners, and by the 
introduction of woodcuts from the existing 
paintings, and a perfect panorama of the past 
is thus exhibited to the reader. Herodotus 
now proceeds to mention what he was told of 
the history of Egypt, and we have the re- 
searches of modern discovery brought to fill 
up the lacuna, and correct the errors of the 
text. A short account of the building and 
dimensions of the Pyramids is interposed in 
the reigns of Cheops, Chephrenes, and Myca- 
rinus; and, indeed, most of the important 
notices afterwards relate to the monuments of 
subsequent kings. Amongst these, the account 
of the labyrinth, of the various kinds of 
sphinxes, the religious. doctrine respecting 

siris, the various classes of society, and divi- 
sions of land into names or cantons, are the 
most original. An important error of Mr. 
Blakesley, who supposes that the fleet with 
which Amasis took Cyprus, must have been an 
auxiliary force, whereas t was already, 
and continued long after to be, a naval power, 
is corrected at the close of this book. 

Eight chapters are appended on the following 
subjects :—the Egyptian discovery of the true 
solar year ; the’ Egyptian use of the names of 
the twelve gods, afterwards borrowed by the 
Greeks ; the meastirement of the Nile ; the 
various kinds of Egyptian writing ; gymuastic 
contests ; the origin of ; and an his- 
torical notice of Kgypt-—full of the most recent 
and valuable matter. They are all by Sir 
Wilkinson. In the treatise on the various 
kinds of writing, for instance, the elements 





of a grammar of hieroglyphics are presented, 
in a ion rison with the hieratic and demotic 
styles, The most valuable contribution, how- 
ever, is probably the last, which is an attempt 
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to construct the outlines of a history of Egypt 
chiefly from monuments and inscriptions. 

The third book, ‘Thalia, with four similar 
a pendices, closes this volume. They are 
chefly interesting as containing those references 
to the site or ruins of Babylon, which were 
promised in the shige part. There is one 
drawback, however, to the value of these dis- 
sertations,—it is, that the results of a survey 
which has for some time since been conducted 
by Captain Jones, on behalf of the British 
government, are not yet made public. He has 
been engaged for some years on an elaborate 
investigation of the whole region round Baby- 
lon, at the same time that M. Oppert, a Trench 
man, is bringing out a work descriptive of the 
French expedition in Mesopotamia. Part of 
these researches appear to have been published ; 
and at the close of this volume is a copy of a 
restoration, by M. Oppert, of the site of 
Babylon, founded upon recent investigations. 
He believes he has detected traces of the 
great walls of the city, which have so long 
esca observation, and finds that the 
river passed through a square area bounded 
by two enormous circuits, the side of one of 
which was 480 stadia (96,000 yards == 54 
miles !), and of the other, 360 (72,000 yards = 
40 miles), in a diagonal direction from angle 
to angle, instead of through the middle of the 
northand south walls. This vast area includes 
not only Babil, the Kasr, and other neighbour- 
ing mounds, but even (within the outer cir- 
cuits) the remote Birs-Nimrud, which is nine 
or ten miles from the true Babylon. No letter- 
press as yet accompanies this chart ; but these 
unheard-of dimensions require some explana- 
tions. In the appendices also are contained 
a copy of the standard inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, recording his works at Babylon, 
and the great inscription of Darius at Behistun, 
with translations. 

There is finally the translation of the text, of 
which we have already (ante, p. 197) given an 
opinion ; and this volume has certainly not led 
us to take a different view. We find in it the 
same defects as before of crudeness, awkward- 
ness, and want of idiomatic unity. It is often 
free where it should be close ; and when it 
relaxes its hold on the original, it generally 
does so for the worse. Por instance, in 


chap, ii,, the word “ primitive,” as applied to | 


“race,” is at least doubtful; it should be 
“primeval.” “The Egyptians,” says the trans- 
lator, “have been of opinion that while they 
surpass all other nations, the Phrygians surpass 
them in antiquity.” This, as it stands, con- 
veys, like so many of Mr. Rawlinson’s sen- 


verse 143 he says “the words Piromis may be 
rendered ‘gentleman”” And what does the 


reader suppose is the original ?—Kaddg rg¢yaéc. 
Undoubtedly there may be some imperfect 
analogy between the relative validity of these 
phases in Greek and English society,—one 
being philosophical, the other social; but is 
this translation ? These are the specimens of 
the sort of verbal claptrap which astonishes a 
lecture-room, or startles a drowsy pupil, but 
should never appear in, print. Then we have 
affected expressions like the following :-— 
“Tricking me out with gauds,” p. 396; “It 
is scant gain, this obstinacy,” p. 447 ; “Danger 
will threat,” for “threaten,” p. 451, and many 
others, which interrupt the reader’s attention, 
and ruin the effect of the version as an accom- 
plished piece of writing. More distressing than 
all, however, is the assumption of superiority to 
his author, which the translator sometimes af- 
fects; anything might pass but this, which 
seems to tell the reader, that to translate 
Herodotus is something quite below his calibre. 
There never was a greater mistake ;—to render 
the father of history aright would tax the powers 
of a Montaigne or a Goldsmith. But enough 
of this unwelcome portion of the subject ;—apart 
from its defects, the work contains stores of 
interesting and valuable matter, which must 
place it in an elevated and lasting position, if 
not in the very highest rank of English classics. 
If it be not a highly-finished edifice, it will be 
an abundant mine of materials for future 
labourers in the same field. 








Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B—. 
2 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
WE have read the book without finding any 
reason why it should have been written. 
Biographies are usually undertaken because the 
writer is either full of admiration of his subject, 
or thinks it may furnish a useful lesson for 
encouragement or warning. Neither motive is 
apparent here. No friend of Rachel would 
have written this book ; for it is most damaging 
to her memory, while, at the same time, it is 
too incomplete to be of any value in forming 
an estimate of her genius. It carries our 
knowledge of the woman no further than the 
stories which have for years past been current 
in the Parisian newspapers. It throws no new 
light whatever upon the inner life of the 
artist. It is neither complete as a biography nor 
valuable as a study of character. The writer 
has not felt the responsibility which attaches 
to any one who vouches for the details of the life 
of a most remarkable woman ; neither has she 





tences, an ambiguous meaning. The other 
and true meaning might, however, be indicated 
by a comma after “them.” In chap. iv. we 
notice the phrase, “the Nile acts so strangely, 
because it flows from the ocean,” &. The 
original has nothing about the Nile acting 
strangely.” At chap. Ixvi. we read an 
account of the cats in t perishing when- 
ever a fire occurs. The translator says—“ The 
inhabitants allow the fire to rage as it pleases, 
while they stand about at intervals and watch 
M2 reader supposes. that 


UDRSE ant Every 
“Watch” means “observe,” or “take notice of.” 


But what Herodotus means, and Mr. Rawlinson 
algo, we suppose, is, “Ik 


to protect.” This sense, however, is entirely 
‘Txt and the English rendered obscure. The 
f ator speaks of a certain courtesan 
ing “lashed” by Sappho in her poetry. | the woman whose 


ee Origins ores “ taun’ 
_ Teviled ; lashed” is 
wd sbsutd'as applied to Sappho’s muse. 


guard over,” “try | 


ted,” or, perhaps, | the admiration of 
suede 


the delicacy of analysis requisite for a judicial 
estimate of her genius. If the aim of Madame 
| de B—— was to enable us to judge of the 
| woman apart from the artist, she has told too 
| little. If she wished us to forget the woman 
| in the artist, she has told too much. She ought 
| to have let the subject alone, or d it 

either with a bolder or more tender hand. No 
life of Rachel can be complete that is so re- 
served upon the subject of her social relations, 
because it is in these that the moral life of the 
artist, which can never be divorced from that 


great actress, “ to drag her frailties from their 

dread abode.” Wiser it would have heen—cer- 

tainly kinder—to let these rest with her in the 

grave. There are lives as to which silence is 

the only fit commentary: such a life was 

Rachel’s. 

Whatever other motives may have dictated 

this book, the wish to exalt Ristori at the 

expense of her departed rival was apparently 

one of them. This has been done in the worst 

possible taste. The personal characters of 
Rachel and Ristori are brought into contrast, 
of course to the disadvantage of Rachel ; but, 
at the same time, with a minuteness and 
energy of panegyric, as respects Ristori, which 
savours too obviously of personal friendship. 
The public have nothing to do with such com- 
parisons ; they should judge artists only by 
their public appearances, not by their private 
virtues. Where all the facts of temperament, 
education, and circumstances cannot be known, 
it is not for them to say which is most to he 
applauded asa woman. Further to prejudice 
the reader against Rachel, a silly story 1s told 
of her going to see Ristori perform Myrrha, 
and giving no symptom of admiration. For 
this the motive of jealousy is assigned. It 
never seems to strike the biographer that 
Rachel may honestly have declined to applaud 
what she could not admire, and may have felt 
a not unworthy regret that this was what the 
fickle Paris public had accepted as a perform- 
ance worthy to rival her own Phédre or Camille. 
If Rachel and Ristori could have been seen 
side by side, upon the same stage, as in an 
earlier period of her career she was pitted 
against Mademoiselle Maxime, who was thought 
for a time worthy to dispute the palm with her, 
the superiority of Rachel would, we believe, 
have been as unequivocally shown. The story 
is well told by Madame de B—— :-— 


“ On the 25th of October, 1841, the performance 
of Marie Stuart brought the two rivals before the 
public in the same play, and in characters that 
allowed each to vent openly all the stifled rage, 
indignation and hatred to which their rivalry 
gave rise. The foes were brought face to face, 
and a seemingly fair field was given them to 
contend for the favour of the public. The original 
struggle for mastery between the real personages 
of history could hardly have been more desperate 
than the modern one between these two mock 
queens ; each put forth all the power that nature 
and art had given her to crush the other and 
secure to herself the scenic sceptre. The passions 
that were roused, the emotions that were excited 
among their partisans were, in a narrow compass, 
no less fierce and violent than those of the drama. 
In comparison with the great contest recorded in 
history, this in truth was a tempest in a punch- 
bowl; yet each competitor felt that her prospects 
in life, her very existence, was (sic) staked upon 
the issue. 

“Every time poor Maxime appeared, one por- 
tion of the house maintained a disdainful silence, 
—a tacit condemnation which her own few but 
brave partisans retorted to the full whenever 
Rachel came on. Both camps anxiously awaited 
the decisive third act. It amply justified their 
solicitude. The silence that reigned throughout 
the house was almost oppressive. 





of the woman, is to be read. On the other hand, 
| what sincere admirer of Rachel's genius would 


the hateful characteristics reco 





become the instrument of baie in together all | 


Maxime—pale, disheartened, seeing too well the 
tide was against her, feeling instinctively she was 
doomed, knowing her incapacity to resist or 
escape the impending avalanche, trembled with 


ed in these |. 

volumes, which must make every one Os vrei leet Ue tacmaon ean. 
with sick disgust from the contemplation of | yyanie Siuart—Rachel—on her side, passive and 
us was for many years | motionless, accepted all the withering contumely 
tion pe? Whatever others heaped upon her; with bent head, folded arms, 
might do, it is not the office of one who has | and steady, calm, glittering eye, she waited— 
At | bent in homage before the inspiration of the | waited patiently; but there was something so 
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appalling, so deadly in the look, that a shudder 
went through the audience; every one felt that 
the patience was that of a tiger secure of his 
prey, who has noted the very place where his 
fangs will be thrust into the quivering flesh of the 
victim. When at last it was her turn to speak, 
the very ones who had expected the explosion 
were thunderstruck. No pen can render the 
frenzied passion, the terrific vehemence, the 
scorching indignation, with which she poured forth 
her pent-up fury. Her voice, lately so weak and 
exhausted, strengthened by her imperious will, 
hurled forth anathemas that fell like sledge-ham- 
mers on the crushed Maxime, who, breathless, 
amazed, terrified beyond measure, gazed at her 
with wild eyes. The scene was magnificent, and 
beggars description. No one could have believed 
such meaning could be given to the pale, meagre, 
wishy-washy translation of Lebrun ; no one ever 
suspected the strength, the fire, contained in 
Rachel. Her irritated self-love had developed 
all her resources; she had attained every per- 
fection save one, the most prized, most valuable— 
tears. True tenderness, real feeling, have their 
source in the heart; they do not spring from self- 
love and irritated vanity. 

“The defeat of Maxime was too complete to be 
denied, even by the critic who had so loudly pro- 
claimed her superiority ; but he palliated his want 
of judgment, and softened her fall, by alleging 
that the character was unsuited to her, as her chief 
gift was the power of expressing feeling, pathetic 
sentiment, and the véle of Elizabeth permitted 
nothing of the kind. Had she acted Marie 
Stuart, and Rachel Elizabeth, the exit would 
have been different. There might certainly have 
been.a great deal of truth in saying that, had the 
voles been reversed, Maxime would have been 
more in her element, and Rachel still in her own ; 
but never could the former have made the scale 
incline on her side when matched with such an 
adversary. 

“Her triumph cost Mademoiselle Rachel an 
indisposition that prevented the repetition of this 
exciting scene.” 


As a biography, this book is a most clumsy 
piece of workmanship. The writer has appa- 
rently had access to some private sources of in- 
formation, and, indeed, seems to have been 
personally acquainted with Rachel and her 
family. It is, however, difficult to determine 
what is written upon personal knowledge, and 
what gathered merely from newspaper gossip, 
and the published controversies in which Rachel 
was frequently engaged. Stories, notoriously 
false, are occasionally quoted, upon the pretext, 
that if not true, such was the great tragedian’s 
character, that they might very well be true! 
The style of composition, too, is so various, 
that it is hard to believe the book to be the 
work of one hand. It is spun out beyond all 
reasonable length, the matter of one volume 
being expanded, most inartificially, into two. 
The book professes to have been written, for 
the most part, during Rachel’s life, and by one 
who knew Rachel off the stage. If such were 
the case, we should certainly not covet the 
acquaintance of Madame de B——. A pleasant 
talent she must have for fixing all the fugitive 
scandal and ugly incidents in the lives of her 
friends. What had Rachel done to her that 
she sought this deadly method of revenge ? 
The world out of Paris knew but little of the 
vices and the meanness of the great actress. 
It is miserable work to set down a long cata- 
logue of these for every shallow fool hereafter 
to quote in reprobation of the actor’s craft, or 
in evidence of the preposterous fallacy that 
genius and virtue rarely go hand in hand. 
Only “a friend of the family” can do such 
things. 

Rachel’s was a nature entirely exceptional. 





In her especially were shown few of the 
characteristics of the class of artists to whom 
she belongs. Quick and warm feelings, sim- 
plicity of character, generosity in impulse and 
in action, abound in the members of the dra- 
matic profession more than in, perhaps, any 
other class; and in the more distinguished 
ornaments of the stage, these qualities have 
been almost uniformly coupled with great re- 
finement of culture, and habits of unwearied 
industry, and, in most instances, with a pure 
and thoroughly: domestic life. In France the 
latter characteristic has undoubtedly been less 
common ; but if a Clairon or a Dumesnil were 
frail, she erred at least from passion or affec- 
tion, and not, like Rachel, from motives merely 
mercenary. If this book is to be believed—and 
we fear the picture is in the main too true— 
every virtue of her sex and of her class was 
stifled in Rachel by avarice. All the worst 
features of her Jewish stock were exaggerated 
in her. Even her pride in her art, her ambi- 
tion of supremacy, were subordinate to this 
base passion. For its indulgence she was con- 
tent to quarrel with her friends and fellow- 
artists, to outrage every propriety of feeling, 


to sacrifice character and honour, to neglect | S$ 


study, and even to hurry herself by over-exer- 
tion into a premature grave. Such charac- 
teristics are, we believe, totally incompatible 
with the highest order of histrionic genius, and 
those who questioned Rachel's claim to this, 
will find much in these volumes to confirm 


them in their opinion. A low moral nature |h 


will always be felt through an artist's best 
work, disguise it as he will; and it shone 
through the acting of Rachel, wherever the 
part was one in which the individuality of the 
woman came into play. It was this which 
made her range so limited. Attired in the 
antique costume, and restricted to a style of 
action, which masked those natural gestures 
which are ever eloquent of character, her hard 
and unsympathetic nature was for the time 
lost to view, and the eye was riveted by mo- 
tions graceful, stately, passionate, or eager, and 
the ear thrilled by the rich cadences or vehe- 
ment declamation of her beautiful voice. But, 
when her parts approached nearer to common 
life,—when the emotions became more complex 
and less dignified, the want was quickly 
felt. If, instead of Corneille and Racine, 
Rachel had been called upon to illustrate 
Shakspeare, with all the variety of inflexion, 
and the progressive development of character 
which his plays demand in the performer, she 
must, we believe, have utterly failed. We in 
— thought too little of this, in our 
enthusiastic admiration of a style which to us 
was new and only half-understood, and we 
placed her on a pinnacle above our own 
actresses, higher than her deserts warranted. 
We have fallen into the same error, and less 
excusably, in the case of Ristori, an artist of 
powers in every way inferior. The Parisians, 
wiser than ourselves, found out their mistake 
in this respect so soon as they saw Ristori in 
Lady Macheth. Rachel was too accomplished 
an artist, and knew the limits of her own 
powers too well, ever to risk her reputation by 
subjecting it to such a test. She was essen- 
tially a declamatory actress ; she depended but 
little upon the emotions of the scene ; she 
cared not at all how she was acted up to. On 
the contrary, she preferred to be surrounded 
by imbeciles who might act as a foil to her excel- 
lence. She could not listen well ; she did not 
kindle by conflict with the other characters. 
Nothing more clearly indicates the actress of a 
grade certainly not the highest. The classical 





French drama demands this power less than 
our own, but it does demand it in some degree, 
To excel on our stage, however, it is indis. 
pensable that the actress should possess the 
power of rising, naturally and continuously, 
through the gradations of emotion and passion, 
and of sustaining these after the voice has 
ceased to speak. But to do this in perfection 
something more than the accomplishment of 
art is necessary ; and this something is a deep 
and sincere capability of emotion, and a moral 
nature which answers instinctively to the call 
of the nobler feelings, which constitute the 
materials of tragedy, and also of comedy in its 
higher walks. It is easy to see that Rachel, 
with her uninformed intellect and sordid pro- 
pensities, could never have met the demands 
of the Shaksperian drama. Nor, seeing what 
she was as a woman, can we wonder that she so 
often failed in parts where Mars or Duches- 
nois had succeeded, and blundered so con- 
tinually in accepting others from which true 
taste would have led her to recoil. 

Poor Rachel! It is impossible to glance at 
her life, even in the pages of this unfriendly 
biographer, without a feeling of profound pity. 
prung from the very dregs of society, the 
daughter of Jewish pedlars, utterly uneducated 
as a child, with the worst examples of sordid 
meanness and untamed passions, constantly 
before and around her in her parents and family, 
it is not for those who have known a more happy 
training to hurl reproaches at an erring sister's 
ead. A more pitiable tragedy cannot well be 
devised than is presented in the career ofa 
woman of. unquestionable genius, so brilliant 
upon the surface, while all beneath was hollow, 
and grovelling, and impure. We shall not 
cite any of the too numerous illustrations of 
the meanness and selfishness in which these 
volumes abound. They are sure to find only 
too many to give them circulation. Rather 
let us present some glimpses of the woman in 
her less unloveable moods. Rachel was deeply 
attached to her family. To them at least she 
could be generous and devoted, little as they 
seem to have been worthy of affection. She 
spared neither money nor toil for them, and in 
this at least proved that she had—what was 
often doubted—a heart. In 1854, her favourite 
sister, Rebecca, was lying dangerously ill of 
consumption, at Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyrenees. 
Rachel was then playing twice a week in Paris, 
yet she underwent the fatigue of visiting her 
sister thrice in as many weeks :—- 


“ An incident occurred during one of these 
flying trips, which proves not only the excitable 
nature of Rachel, but also that the visit to the 
Vatican had made a more permanent impression 
than was supposed. 

“ The disease, according to the wont of that 
treacherous malady, had appeared to take a 
favourable turn; the alarming symptoms had 
momentarily vanished, the patient was suddenly 
relieved. Mademoiselle Rachel, who had beena 
constant attendant for some days, took the ee 
tunity to go and see Sarah, who was confined by 
some temporary indisposition to her own lodgings. 
Several friends were assembled in the room, and, 
exhilarated by the good news she had brought 
and the hopes all hastened to build on the change, 
Mademoiselle Rachel began to chat and laugh 
quite merrily. In the midst of this exuberant 
gaiety, her maid broke into the room in’a state of 
great excitement; a fit had come on, the patient 
was in much danger, the physician desired Made- 
moiselle Rachel’s immediate ence. Rising 
with the bound of a wounded tigress, the tragé- 
dienne seemed to seek, bewildered, some cause for 
the blow that fell thus unexpectedly. Her eye 
lighted on a rosary blessed by the Pope, and 
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which-she-had-worn-round.-her arm. asa bracelet 
ever since her visit to Rome, Without, perhaps, 
accounting to herself for the belief, she had 
attached some talismanic virtue to the beads. 
Now, however, in the height of her rage and dis- 
appointment, she tore them from her wrist, and 
dashing them to the ground, exclaimed :— 
«Oh! fatal gift! ’tis thou hast entailed this 
upon me!’ 
‘« With these words she sprang out of the room, 
leaving every one in mute astonishment at her 
frantic action. 


have everywhere met with the most maternal | marking the ascent to the Capitol from the 
hospitality. , _ | Via Sacra, the heights are crowned by the 

“Your aunt is very well; she laughs, she sings,| monastic piles of the Ara Coli, and the 
she would dance to make me smile, and that is| churches of St. Luke and St. Adrian. 


not Pray OMY. 4 for i om often berry. = : The Tarpeian Rock has little of its old pre- 
am far from my dear little ones. is true that | .;,: sos : 
I find some comfort in the thought that I ama cipitous face now visible, but Mr. Fairholt 


2 : saw more than falls to the lot of most tourists 

voluntary exile for a few months, in order that I : ; : 

fer ein to my children strong and healthy, to ar ly ay fag eh Pato. se 
. 7 . . 2 . . 

part nae juak sania an effort to write to you so| ‘icular face of the cliff was distinct to the 

long a letter, for writing fatigues and agitates me height of about 35 feet :—“ The filthy nature of 


“On the 23rd of June, four sisters and a mother +=two things strictly prohibited by the physicians, | the district, however, did not admit of more 


brought back to the father’s house in Paris the 
body of the lamented lost one. On the day of 
the burial a scene took place of the most moving 
description, and in which the different tempers of 
two of the survivors were brought to light very 
forcibly. 

“There is a rite among the Jews denominated 
the Pardon. Before the body of a deceased child 
of Israel is carried out to be buried, the relatives, 
one after the other, go up to it, and calling out 
the name several times, invoke forgiveness for 
any ill examples or ill treatment they may have 
been guilty of towards the deceased when living, 
ending with the repetition three times of the 
word pardon! pardon! pardon! When it came 
to Sarah’s turn, the consciousness of her manifold 
‘errors came over her with terrible force, and, 
jomed to the horror and grief of the moment, so 
overpowered that sensitive, excitable passionate 
nature, that, falling prostrate on the ground, she 
shrieked the name of the dead one in heart- 
rending tones, calling with sobs and tears for 
forgiveness. 

“There were two strangers present, two Chris- 
tians, the actor Laferriére and a lady. When 
Sarah was raised and taken out, the mother said 
hurriedly to the Christians,— 

Tt is Rachel’s turn now; for God sake, go; 
do not look at her, do not stop.’ 

“*No;’ added young Dinah, ‘ don’t stay—don’t 
let Rachel think you watch her.’ The conscious- 
ness all the family had of Rachel’s reserved, pecu- 
liar disposition, and the respect with which they 
submitted to its exactions, is surprising. 

“The strangers of course withdrew, but not 
before they had caught a glimpse of Rachel, led 
by her father, approaching mute, with brow 
deeply gathered, while all the other members of 
the family stood aside seemingly dreading what 
was coming.” 


Rachel was. accused of wanting affection 
even for her children. This charge seems at 
least. to be without foundation. One of the 
few good and authentic things in this book is 
the following letter to her eldest boy, written 
on the 18th of October, 1856, from Cairo, 
whither she had gone in the hope of restoring 
the health which had been fatally shaken by 
overwork and a neglected cold :-— 


“<DeEaR LirrtE OnE,—My health seems im- 
proving, for I have already acquired some strength, 
and my appetite is tolerably good. I am settled 
as comfortably here as it is possible to be in 
Egypt. There are in Cairo two hotels, and I am 
inthe best. The bedroom, which has a southern 
aspect, is as large as one of your school dortoirs, 
with. a ceiling proportionally high, so that, 
although it is very warm here, there is no lack of 
air, The table is very good. The cook, who is a 
Frenchwoman, in consideration of our being 
countrywomen, gets up extra-nice dishes for us. 
Thave already taken short walks in the town and 
in the environs; it is a very rich, curious, and 
interesting country. I hope you will some day 
visit. it, and that God will permit me to be your 
cwerone—that is, your faithful guide. 

‘More than ever do I congratulate myself of 
being a gr-r-r-rande tragédienne. Every one we 
meet.is,ready.to oblige, to serve, and to procure 


I can therefore write to no one else by this mail. | than a passing glance. It is surprising that 

“*T hope you will prove your gratitude by | fevers do not continually rage in these quar- 
writing me a long letter. Tell me all your| ters of Rome; none but a native ‘to the 
thoughts, and all the news, if you know of any, | manner born’ could endure them a single day : 
for we can get no papers here. they are traps ready laid for pestilence.” 

“*T shall write to my dear parents by the next | Almost every page of the narrative has an 
boat. There was an earthquake in Alexandria | intimation, if not a formal complaint, of the 
while we were there. : There was no harm done, neglect of sanitary arrangements which renders 
but it made a great impression upon me. It is} Rome scarcely habitable in the hot months,— 
a sublime horror. In Cairo there were several! 4 neolect which it shares, however, with most 
accidents. I must now bid you good-bye, inclosing Continental, and with many English manu- 

4 > ’ f 

‘ae See facturing towns, Even in its boasted cli- 


“This letter is charming, from its simplicity ; 
it was evidently written by the mother herself, 
and bears no resemblance to those written for 
her by her too numerous secretaries.” 


This book abounds in errors of the press to 
an extent quite intolerable. Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett should require their printer to 
have his proofs read by some one who possesses 
at least the rudiments of a liberal education. 











Collectanea Antiqua. Vol. V., Part II. By 
Charles Roach Smith. Printed for Sub- 
scribers. 

In the present number of the ‘Collectanea, 
Mr. Fairholt’s most interesting narrative of his 
visit to Rome is continued and completed. 
Little that is new could be said about scenes 
so often described, but a more happy attempt 
has seldom been made to give a coup d’cil of 
the points of importance to sight-seers in the 
Eternal City. In the space of a hundred pages 
is condensed a mass of useful and well-arranged 
memoranda, which may serve as a guide to 
young tourists, while recalling to old travellers 
all that is most worthy of remembrance. With- 
out following the routine of handbooks, or enter- 
ing into minute archeological details, Mr. Fair- 


that will delight every student of the historic 
art-treasures of Rome. With the advantage of 
so accomplished a guide, the reader will be 
pleased to revisit in imagination the ruins of 
the Forum ; to go down into the Mamertine 
prisons ; to ramble along the banks of the 
Tiber, past the Ponte Rotto, and the Cloaca 
Maxima, and the house of Rienzi, and the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis ; to linger longer in 
the Ghetto than its horrible filth suffers any 
Christian to do in bodily presence ; and after 
wandering in the terraced gardens of the Pala- 
tine, and the other heights of the seven-hilled 
city, to enter the palaces and museums with 
their countless and priceless art-treasures. The 
etching of the Forum, which forms the frontis- 

iece to this part, comprises all the chief ob- 
jects of interest. The sketch was taken mid- 
way in the Via Sacra, opposite the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, and looking toward 
the Capitol. The three columns of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux form the left boundary of 
the picture in the foreground, and in the centre 
are seen the excavations recently made to the 
basement. of the buildings and pavements of 
ancient Rome. Behind the arch of Severus, 





WS. amnsements; .ever. since I left Marseilles I 


holt’s first impressions are recorded in a way- 


mate Italy appears to disadvantage when con- 


trasted with our own northern home, as Mr. 


Fairholt found to his cost :-— 


“The alternations of temperature between day 
and night I found difficult to contend against in 
Italy, particularly the sudden change from the 
close heat equal to that of a July day in England, 
to the cold of a November evening immediately on 
the setting of the sun. To stand on the steps of 
the Lateran in a hot sun, and to look upon the 
orange-trees covered with golden fruit, and then 
at the hills above tipped with snow, seemed a 
somewhat contradictory sight; but when the sun 
had ceased to influence the atmosphere, the winter 
asserted its sway, and the cold air from the snow 
was bitterly inclement. Wet, snow, east wind, 
occasionally made up a day of severe change in 
the midst of summer temperature; and much as 
I had, in common with most Englishmen, depre- 
cated our own variable weather, I do not know 
that I ever felt such violent changes as one half- 
hour at sunset produced in Rome. It completely 
undermined my health; and, after many rallyings 
and relapses, I at last found the necessity of 
leaving altogether.” 


Among the archeological points. to which 
attention is called, one of the most interesting 
is the inscribed slab in the court-yard of the 
Barberini Palace, commemorating the conquest 
of Britain by Claudius. Only one-half of the 
inscription is ancient, and much controversy 
has taken place as to the correctness of the 
conjectural restoration. Mr. Beale Poste, in 
his ‘Britannic Researches, and Mr. Hogg, in 
an essay in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, have fully described the 
monumental record ; of which in its present 
state, Mr. Fairholt gives a transcript for com- 
parison with Mr. Poste’s rendering. We agree 
with Mr. Fairholt that the restitution of the 
last two lines in the Roman slab is more 
plausible than that suggested by Mr. Poste, 
especially as the space ( bounded by a foliated 
border) admits of fewer letters than that _inge- 
nious writer inserts in his reading. Mr. Roach 


the discussion, and remarks that the inscrip- 
tion, so important in its relation to the history 
of Britain, has never before received a proper 
description, as regards its actual condition, at 
the hands of any English traveller. 

In the Palace of the Conservatori Mr. Fair- 
holt observed a small bas-relief, representing 





the self-sacrifice of Curtius, remarkable, as it 

| delineates his leaping not into a chasm, but into 

a marsh, May not the fable be resolved into the 
* 


Smith, in a supplementary note, comments upon. . 
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act of a publie-spirited citizen, who sunk his 
fortune for the public good, in draining an un- 
wholesome part of the city? He would thus 
sacrifice himself to save Rome and its citizens. 

There is more novelty in the few concluding 
pages of the narrative, in which Mr. Fairholt 
deseribes what he saw on his journey home, 
from Civita Veechia and Marseilles, through 
the classi¢ Provence to Avignon, Nismes, Arles, 
and the adjacent region, rich in Roman anti- 
quities, and known to every tourist ; but less 
has been written about the venerable cit:7 of 
Orange, the Arausio of the Romans. Sketches 
are given of the theatre and the triumohal 
arch on the road to Lyons. The latter is the 
grandest monument of the kind out of Italy, 
and there is no finer specimen of Roman work 
extant than the great pile of ornamental 
masonry bounding the theatre on the side of 
the tower :— 


“The height of this great wall is 121 feet, and 
its length 335; and in some places it is 13 feet in 
thickness. Withinside are ranged along the scena 
the remains of many portions of ornamental scuilp- 
ture, which once decorated it ; among them are a 
few fine friezes; a bas-relief, representing {iwo 
Centaurs bearing baskets: and a female playing 
the double flute—all of very grand style. <A frag- 
ment of a Sphinx, and a male statue clothed in a 
breastplate embossed with griffins, as well as an 
abundance of fragments of porphyry, rosso antico, 
and rich marbles, once forming the decoration of 
this noble theatre, testify to its pristine mag- 
nificence.” 


Descriptions of an inscribed funereal urn, in 
the collection of Joseph Mayer, Esq.; of a 
silver super-altar, in the possession of Lord 
Londesborough ; and of Roman coins, found in 
1855 at Nunburnholme, in Yorkshire, are in- 
eluded in the present part of the Collectanea ; 
each of the papers containing points of special 
interest to archzologists. 








Essays Sceptical and Anti-Sceptical on Problems 


Neglected or Misconceived. 
Quincey. Hogg and Sons. 


WE have more than once deprecated the indis- 
criminate republication of essays from maga- 
zines. These productions are often written on 
subjects of tratisitory interest, and in a pre- 
tentious style which catches the attention when 
found, in situ, between the buff and blue or drab 
eovers, but which is apt to look tawdry and mean 
when transferred to the dignity of “ boards.” 
From this general censure we desire, at once 
and emphatically, to except the essays of the 
‘English Opium-Eater, and the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane. His brilliant thoughts and specula- 
tions after, as it were, “starring it” in maga- 
zines all over the world, old and new, come back 
with powers unimpaired, and are as entertaining 
and instructive when combined into a company 
as when they first appeared as single lights 
shining in the midst of surrounding darkness. 
If to entertain and improve the mind by setting 
it a-thinking be the final cause of a book, then 
this collection of essays has answered the end 
of its being ; and while we reserve the right to 
differ from Mr. de Quincey in many cardinal 
points, and to point out his errors, both in 
facts and reasoning, when they oceur, we are 
ready to welcome any number of volumes like 
that which now lies before us. 

The first. of the series is a sketch of a now 
forgotten personage who made some little noise 
in the world about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. “ Walking Stewart,” as he was called. 
was a peripatetic philosopher, in the litera 
acceptation of the word, who had traversed 


By Thomas de 


and observed all the nations of the earth, 
civilized and uncivilized, and who came back 
after his wanderings to London, to vent the 
result of his experience in the ears of an un- 
sympathizing public. At the court of some 
native prince in India he had made a little for- 
tune, which he invested in French funds, and 
lost. His politics and philosophy, therefore, na- 
turally took an anti-Gallican turn, which 
endeared him to Mr. de Quincey. As far as 
his philosophy could be reduced to a system, it 
was a coarse Spinosism ; and, like most great 
social reformers, with burning zeal for the 
regeneration of the human species he com- 
bined a supreme contempt for the moral virtues 
which tend to the happiness of individuals. 
Mr. de Quincey represents him to have been 
the most eloquent man in conversation, next 
to Wordsworth, whom he ever knew. His 
estimate of the value of his own works was 
somewhat extravagant. He thought that all 
the kings of the earth were in league together 
to destroy them ; and the plan he recommended 
for their preservation was, that copies should be 
deposited in the earth in different parts of the 
world, secured, of course, from damp; and 
that the depositors should, on their death- 
beds, disclose the secret to their heirs. But 
there was a still further danger. The English 
language might itself perish; therefore Mr. 
Stewart conjured his friends to translate the 
‘Harp of Apollo’ and ‘ Nature’s Apocalypse’ 
into Latin—the universal language destined 
alone to outlive all the Babel-like changes 
and chances of speech. With about 14,0001, 
which he recovered from the East-India Com- 
pany, “ Walking Stewart” bought an annuity, 
upon which he lived to a good old age, walking 
in the morning, going to the theatre or giving 
conversaziones in the evening, and talking and 
writing at all times very eloquent nonsense. 
This was in 1814; but Mr. de Quincey never 
saw him in these days of his prosperity ; “for,” 
he says, “I was then taking a great deal of 
opium, and never could contrive to issue to the 
light of day soon enough for a morning call 
upon a philosopher of such early hours.” That 
* Walking Stewart” was a man of genius and 
extraordinary energy, there can be no doubt; 
but had it not been for Mr. de Quincey, the 
cold chain of silence would have hung long 
indeed, even to the crack of doom, upon both 
him and his ‘Lyre of Apollo’? His walking 
feats had something miraculous about them. 
On one occasion Mr. de Quincey met him and 
shook hands with him at Somerset House, and, 
going from thence by the very shortest way, 
through Moor Street, Soho, to Tottenham 
Court Road, on his arrival there saw “ Walk- 
ing Stewart” before him. Though he had tra- 
velled through most countries of the known 
world, he did not willingly speak of his 
travels; and the only statement Mr. de 
Quincey remembers to have heard him make 
respecting them was, that,,“in all his count- 
less rencounters with uncivilized tribes, he had 
never met with any so ferocious and brutal 
as to attack an unarmed and defenceless man, 
who was able to make them understand that 
he threw himself upon their hospitality and 
forbearance.” 

The sketch of the Marquis Wellesley is 
slight, but well done, the points selected for 
especial notice being characteristic of Mr. de 
Quincey’s somewhat quaint and out-of-the- 
way turn of mind. He traces the family of de 
Wellesleigh as settled in Somersetshire in the 
twelfth century. About a hundred years later 
a certain Michael de Wellesleigh appears, of 





whom the only thing reeorded is, that he was the 





Ee t 
father of Wellerand, who was killed—killed, but 
how and by whom /— 


“Tt was in a skirmish with rascally Irish 
‘kernes,’ fellows that (when presented at the font 
of Christ for baptism) had their right arms covered 
up from the baptismal waters, in order that, still 
remaining consecrated to the devil, those arms 
might inflict a devilish blow. Such a blow, with 
such an unbaptised arm, the Irish villain struck ; 
and there was an end of Wellerand de Wellesleigh, 
Strange that history should make an end of a man 
before she had made a beginning of him. These, 
however, are the facts; which, in writing a ro. 
mance about Sir Wellerand and Sir Percival, | 
shall have great pleasure in falsifying. But how, 
says the too curious reader, did the de Welles. 
leighs find themselves amongst Irish kernes? Had 
these scamps the presumption to invade Somer. 
setshire? Did they dare to intrude into Wells? 
Not at all: but the pugnacious de Wellesleighs 
had dared to intrude into Ireland. Some say in 
the train of Henry II. Some say —— but no 
matter: there they were, and there they stuck 
like limpets. They soon engrafted themselves into 
the county of Kildare, from which, by means of a 
fortunate marriage, they leaped into the county 
of Meath ; and in that county, as if to refute the 
pretended mutability of human things, they have 
roosted ever since. There was once a famous copy 
of verses floating about Europe, which asserted 
that, whilst other princes were destined to fight 
for thrones, Austria —the handsome house of 
Hapsburg—should obtain thrones by marriage : 


“<¢ Pugnabunt alii: tu, felix Austria, nube.’ 


So of the Wellesleighs. Sir Wellerand took quite 
the wrong way; not cudgelling, but courting, was 
the correct line of policy in Kildare. Two great 
estates, by two separate marriages, the de Welles- 
leighs obtained in Kildare; and by a third gene- 
ration in a third generation, they obtained in the 
county of Meath, an estate known by the name of 
Castle Dengan (otherwise Dangan), with lord- 
ships as plentiful as blackberries. Castle Dangan 
came to them in the year of our Lord 1411—i<¢,, 
four years before Agincourt; which memorable 
battle was fought exactly four hundred years be- 
fore Waterloo—ergo in 1415. And in Castle 
Dangan did Field-Marshal the Man of Waterloo 
draw his first breath, shed his first tears, and 
perpetrate his earliest trespasses, That is what 
one might call a pretty long spell for one family. 
Four hundred and thirty-five years has Castle 
Dangan furnished a nursery for the Wellesley 
piccaninnies. Amongst the lordships attached to 
Castle Dangan was Mornington, which, more than 
three centuries afterwards, supplied an earldom 
for the grandfather of Waterloo. Any further 
memorabilia of the Castle Dangan family are not 
recorded, except that in 1485 (which surely was 
the year of Bosworth Field?) they began to omit 
the de, and to write themselves Wellesley tout 
court. From indolence, I presume; for a certain 
Lady Di. le Fleming, whom once I knew, a 
Howard by birth, who had condescended so far as 
to marry a simple baronet (Sir Michael le Flem- 
ing), told me, when a widow, as her reason for 
omitting the Je, that it caused her too much ad- 
ditional trouble. She was a very good and kind- 
hearted woman; yet still, asa daughter of the 
Howards (the great feudal house of Suffolk), she 
regarded any possible heraldic pretensions of an 
obscure baronet’s family as visible only through 
powerful microscopes.” 


The Marquis Wellesley’s political career at 
home and in India is too well known to admit 
of a recapitulation ; but it should -ever be re- 
membered that he crowned a long and glorious 
political life by moving the famous resolution 
(which he personally drew up) for bc hoa 
to the great purpose of general -education in 
Ireland the surplus revenues of the Irish esta- 
blishment, thus, like the Druid priest, hurling 
his spear against the idol of corruption which 
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had been so long held sacred. After this he 
yetired almost entirely into private life, and 
solaced his a with those classical 
studies in which he had excelled in his youth. 
After some judicious criticism of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s Greek translation of ‘ Parthenopzeus,’ 
Mr. de Quincy points out some very palpable 
faults in the famous epitaph on the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Brougham :— 
 Blanda anima, e cunis heu! longo exercita morbo, 
Inter maternas heu lachrymasque patris, 
Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas, 
Et levis, et proprii yix memor ipsa mali ; 
I, pete calestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus : 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies ! 
“The English version is this ; 
“Doom’d to long suffering from earliest years, 
Amidst your parents’ grief and pain alone 
Cheerful and , you smiled to soothe their tears ; 
And in their agonies forgot your own. 
Go, gentle spirit! and among the blest 
From grief and pain eternal be thy rest ! 

“In the Latin, the phrase e cunis hardly ex- 
presses from your cradle upwards. The second 
line is faulty in the opposition of maternas, an 
adjective, to the substantive patris ; whilst the 
repetition of the hew in two consecutive lines is 
ungraceful. In the fourth line, /evis conveys a 
false meaning: /evis must mean either physically 


- light—i.e., not heavy—which is not the sense, or 


else fainted with levity, which is still less the 
sense. What Lord Wellesley wished to say was 
light-hearted : this he has not said; but neither is 
it easy to say it in good Latin.” 


But Mr. de Quincey’s own attempt in Eng- 
lish shows that it is easier to find fault with 
the productions of others than to produce a 
faites work one’s self. 

“INSCRIPTION FOR THE GRAVE OF THE HON. MARIA 
BROUGHAM. 


“Child, that for thirteen* years has fought with pain, 
Prompted by joy and depth of filial love, 
Rest now at God’s command. Oh! not in vain 
His angel ofttimes watch’d thee—oft, above 
All pangs that would have dimm’d thy parents’ eyes, 
Saw thy young heart victoriously rise! 
Rise now for ever, self-forgetting child ! 
Rise to those choirs, where love like thine is blest, 
From pains of flesh, from filial tears assoil’d— 
Love which God’s hand shall crown with God’s own 
rest! ’” 


“Vic-to-ri-ous-ly rise!” The Marquis of Wel- 
lesley would never have written such a line as 
that, at any rate. But the whole thing, text 
and note, is hopelessly commonplace and sen- 
timental. : 

Mr. de Quincey next does execution on 
Schlosser’s ‘ Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century. He complains, with much justice, 
that a writer who has gained an undeserved 
reputation in his own country, is immediately 
accepted without examination in this; and 
that, in their admiration of the beer-and- 


tobacco-inspired criticism of Germany, the | & 


English public are ready to accept the veriest 
vulgarisms and platitudes. Amongst other 
equally judicious dicta, Schlosser pronounces 
‘Gulliver's Travels’ dull. Whatever may be 
Schlosser’s delinquencies, we have to thank 
him for drawing out some excellent criticism 
from Mr, de Quincey, on what has been called 
the Augustan age of English literature. Not- 
withstanding the ridicule with which the “ ear- 
nest” and the “muscular” men are doing 
their best to bring upon all that is manly in 
literature and life, we prefer even the “ earnest- 
ness” and “muscular Christianity” of the 
nineteenth century to the simpering, heartless, 
and profligate proprieties of the eighteenth, 
and we feel thankful to Mr. de Quincey for 
expressing them :— 


“Certain it is that Addison (because everybody) 





* “For thirteen:—i.e., from the age of five to 


eighteen, at which age she died.” 





was in that meanest of conditions which blushes 
at any expression of sympathy with the lovely, 
the noble, or the impassioned. ‘The wretches 
were ashamed of their own nature, and perhaps 
with reason; for in their own denaturalized hearts 
they read only a degraded nature. Addison, in 
particular, shrunk from every bold and every 
profound expression as from an offence against 

taste. He durst not for his life have 
used the word ‘passion,’ except in the vulgar 
sense of an angry paroxysm. He durst as soon | 
have danced a hornpipe on the top of the ‘ Monu- | 
ment,’ as have talked of a “rapturous emotion.’ | 
What would he have said? Why, ‘sentiments | 
that were of a nature to prove agreeable after an | 
unusual rate.’ In their odious verses, the crea- | 
tures of that age talk of love as something that 
‘burns’ them. You suppose at first they are dis- 
coursing of tallow candles, though you cannot 
imagine by what impertinence they address you, 
that are no tallow-chandler, upon such painful 
subjects. And, when they apostrophize the woman 
of their heart (for you are to understand that 
they pretend to such an organ), they beseech her 
to ‘ease their pain.’ Can human meanness descend 
lower? As if the man, being ill from pleurisy, 
therefore had aright to take a lady for one of the 
dressers in a hospital, whose duty it would be to 
fix a burgundy-pitch plaster between his shoulders. 
Then to read of their Phillises and Strephons, and 
Chloes and Corydons—names that proclaim the 
fantasticalness of the life with which they are 
poetically associated—it throws me into such con- 
vulsions of rage, that I move to the window, and 
(without thinking what I am about) throw it up, 
calling, ‘ Police! police !’” 





It is a comfort, however, to find that even 
the infallible Mr. de Quincey may be wrong: 
Bonus dormitat Homerus—Argus may be caught 
blinking. Thus, in vindicating Pope from having 
stolen the idea of the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ from 
the ‘ Lutrin, he commits himself to the follow- 
ing statement :—“It is another argument of 
the slight notoriety possessed by Boileau in 
England, that no attempt was ever made to 
translate even his Satires, Epistles, or ‘ Lutrin, 
except by booksellers’ hacks.” Is Butler to be 
called a bookseller’s hack?” But Butler con- 
descended to translate Boileau, and, moreover, 
did it badly. In a note, Mr. de Quincey men- 
tions an interesting fact respecting Burke. He 
says that he once heard Mr. Sharpe—known 
as River Sharpe—state, at Wordsworth’s, that 
Burke’s executors, Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Wind- 
ham, had offered him (Sharpe) “a huge travel- 
ling trunk filled with Burke’s MSS., on the 
simple condition of editing them, with annota- 
tions.” What has become of these MSS. ? 
Have these inestimable treasures of the great- 
est political philosopher that the world has seen 
one to wrap up pounds of butter, while Bos- 
well’s letters, sorte inequali, have escaped ? 

After a while, Mr. de Quincey gets tired of 
Schlosser, and finishes his review of that heavy 
critics English criticisms by anything but a 
heavy dissertation on the authorship of Junius’s 
‘Letters.’ He holds that Mr. Taylor has proved, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that Sir 
Philip Francis is the delinquent, and accounts 
for the fact that no one ever dared to own the 
authorship, by the following telling illustra- 
tion :— 

“Sir Philip stood—he knew that he stood—in 
the situation of a murderer who has dropped an 
inestimable jewel upon the murdered body in the 
death-struggle with his victim. The jewel is his! 
Nobody will deny it. He may have it for asking. 
But to ask is—to die; to die the death of a felon. 
‘Oh, yes!’ would be the answer, ‘here’s your jewel, 
wrapped up safely in tissue-paper. But here’s 
another lot that goes along with it—no bidder 


up in tissue-paper.’ Francis, in relation to Junius, 
was in that exact predicament. ‘ You, then, are 
Junius? You are that famous man who has been 
missing since 1772? And you can prove it? God 
bless me! sir, what a long time you’ve been sleep- 
ing: everybody’s gone to bed from that genera- 
tion. But let us have a look at you before you 
move off to prison. I like to look at clever men, 
particularly men that are ¢oo clever ; and you, my 
dear sir, are too clever by half. I regard you as 
the brightest specimen of the swell-mob, and, in 
fact, as the very ablest scoundrel that at this hour 
rests in Europe unhanged !’—Francis died, and 
made no sign. Peace of mind he had parted with 
for a peacock’s feather; which feather, living or 
dying, he durst not mount in the plumage of his 
cap.” 


The next paper, ‘On Protestantism, is an 
amusing review of a how forgotten pamphlet, 
called ‘ A Vindication of Protestant Principles, 
which appeared some years ago, and excited 
some attention from being attributed to two 
English bishops. After a comical semi-serious 
lamentation over the growing liberality of the 
prelates of the Established Church, the reviewer 
goes on to point out, in a very calm and im- 
partial spirit, the weak points of some of the 
arguments in the pamphlet. There is, perhaps, 
no principle upon which so much confusion 
exists in most people’s minds as on that of 
what is called “the right of private judgment,” 
which is supposed to be the foundation of Pro- 
testantism. It can only mean :—1. The right 
of holding and professing any or no religious 
faith without let or hindrance from other men. 
2. The right of holding any faith which may 
recommend itself to the reason or the feelings 
without incurring any responsibility in the 
sight of God. The right of private judgment 
in either of these, its only consistent and intel- 
ligible, senses, has never yet been generally 
received in the world. Mr. de Quincey brings 
forward an amusing example of the sense in 
which the founders of Protestantism under- 
stood it :— 


« Every man that lives, has (or has had) a 
mamma, who has made it impossible for him to 
be neutral in religious beliefs. And it is stran: 
to contemplate the weakness. of strong minds in 
fancying that they can. Calvin, whilst amiably 
engaged in hunting Servetus to death, and 
writing daily letters to his friends, in which he 
expresses his hope that the executive power would 
not think of burning the poor man, since really 
justice would be quite satisfied by cutting’ his 
head off, meets with some correspondents who con- 
ceive (idiots that they were !) even that little ampu- 
tation not absolutely indispensable. But Calvin 
soon settles thei scruples. You don’t perceive, 
he tells them, what this man has been about. 
When a writer attacks Popery, it’s very wrong in 
the Papists to cut his head off; and why? Because 
he has only been attacking error, But here lies 
the difference in this case; Servetus had been 
attacking the TRUTH. Do you see the distinction, 
my friends? Consider it, and I am sure you will 
be sensible that. this quite alters the case. It is 
shocking, it is perfectly ridiculous, that the Bishop 
of Rome should touch a hair of any man’s head 
for contradicting Aim; and why? Because, do 
you see, he is wrong. On the other hand, it is 


Calvin, should shave off the hair, and, indeed, the 
head itself (as I heartily hope will be done in this 
present case), of any man presumptuous enough 
to contradict me; but then why? For a reason 
that makes all the difference in the world, and 
which, one would think, idiocy itself could not 
overlook—viz., that I, John Calvin, am right— 
right through three degrees of comparison— 
right, righter, or more right, rightest, or most 
right.” 





can take them apart—viz., a halter, also wrapped 





evidently agreeable to philosophy, that I, John- 
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The second meaning is, of course, incom- 
patible with the reception of Scripture as a 
divine revelation. The doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by faith,” whether the Catholic or Pro- 
testant meaning of faith be accepted, is directly 
opposed to it. 

‘The Pagan Oracles’ is a paradoxical essay 
on the subject of oracular responses. Mr. de 
Quincey had apparently been reading Van 
Dale, ‘ De Ethnicorum Oraculis Dissertationes, 
and Fontenelle’s amusing rendering of that 
somewhat heavy.and vulgar work ; and, con- 
scious of his power of dressing up an ol sub- 
ject in a new and becoming dress, he wrote 
this paper. Delphi was, according to Mr. de 
Quincey, “a central bureau dadministration, a 
general centre of political information, an organ 
of universal organization for the counsels of the 
whole Grecian race.” Oracles were, besides, 
banks in which people might deposit their loose 
cash, and colleges in which the highest lessons 
of wisdom were to be learned. They were not 
at° all opposed to Christianity; for “as ra- 
tionally might Christianity be supposed hos- 
tile to post-offices, or jealous of mail-steaimers, 
as indisposed to that oracular mission, of which 
the noble purpose, stated in the briefest terms, 
was—to knit the extremities of a state to its 
centre, and to quicken the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” He is, therefore, very severe on the 
Fathers for ascribing oracles to supernatural 
causes, and their cessation, to Christianity. 
Yet, to judge Mr. de Quincey’s argument by a 
standard to which he himself is fond of appeal- 
ing, is there not some colour in the New Testa- 
ment for the theory which he so strongly con- 
demns the Fathers for holding? Their theory 
may have been borné and irrational ; but is it 
not at least strictly in accordance with Scrip- 
ture? We allude to the sixteenth chapter of 

the Acts, where it is related that a girl, 
éxovcay rvevpa MbOwvoc, having a spirit of 
Python—the name by which Apollo was known 
in connection with the Delphic oracle — fol- 
lowed the Aposties, declaring that they were 
the servants of God ; that the Apostles refused 
to be benefited by her testimony ; that Paul 
commanded the spirit to come out of the girl ; 
that the spirit did accordingly come out, and that 
she was, from that time forward, deprived of the 
faculty which she before possessed ; and that 
the persons whose slave she was, and for whose 
benefit she delivered her vaticinations, were, 
therefore, much irritated against the Apostles. 
This passage is quite enough to justify the 
Fathers in what they asserted, that the faculty 
of uttering oracular responses was a gift of evil 
spirits, and that that gift was necessarily with- 
drawn when the power of evil spirits was de- 
stroyed or weakened by Christianity. We give 
no opinion as to the truth of the theory. All 
we say is, that the Fathers have Scripture on 
their side, and th t Mr. de Quincey, who rather 
ostentatiously appeals to Scripture, is not in a 
position to accuse them of “ supporting their 
cause in a spirit alien to its own,” and “ adopt- 


ing arguments that are unchristian in their | 


ultimate grounds.” That Mr. de Quincey, or 
anybody except a professed theologian, should 
know anything of the Fathers, except at second 
hand, is not surprising ; but it does seem to us 
strange, that while he often refers to Scripture 
in this inquiry, he should have overlooked so 
obviously apposite a passage. Perhaps he did 
not overlook it ; but finding it not favourable 
to his argument, calculated too much on the 
prevailing ignorance of that mysterious book. | 
We may observe, too, that Milton’s view of 
the source of the prophetic power of the 
heathen oracles follows that of the Apostles | 


and Fathers, _ Thus, in the catalogue of the 
angels who fell with Satan, we find those who 
were afterwards worshipped as gods— 


** On the Delphjan cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land.”’ 


In a paper, entitled ‘Miracles as Subjects of 


celebrated argument against the credibility of 
miracles with great subtlety and success. It 
is short, and would not admit of condensation. 

The article on ‘Casuistry’ is unequal, but 
may prove useful as a lesson to those persons 
who imagine that the solution of cases of 
practical morality is always easy. Mr. de 
Quincey is careful to maintain the doctrine, 
which we have derived from Luther, that in- 
dividual acts of virtue or vice are indifferent in 
the sight of God, and will have no effect on the 
ultimate condition of men. This is the esta- 
blished formula which he is in duty bound to 
premise. But when he comes actually to dis- 
cuss the several questions of morals which may 
arise, this principle is, of course, forgotten. 
It is in fact, one of the strangest phenomena 
in the nature of opinions, that acute men can 
and do hold principles which are mutually 
destructive of one another. Mr. de Quincey is 
too sensible a man not to perceive that casuis- 
try—that is to say, the application of general 
principles of morality to particular cases as 
they arise in daily life—must form a necessary 
part of every religion. He sees that a large 
portion of Scripture is casuistry ; for instance, 
almost the whole of Deuteronomy in the Old 
Testament, and much of Christ’s personal 
teaching and of St. Paul’s directions to his 
converts in the New. But the theory which 
he has got from his “mamma,” as he says him- 
self, is that Christianity is a scheme for reliev- 
ing men from the responsibility of their actions. 
And so he goes on in endless confusion. How- 
ever, taken apart’ from his religious inferences, 
his casuistry is not bad. The particular cases 
of conscience which he discusses are those 
involved in Napoleon’s massacre of his pri- 
soners at Jaffa, in piracy and privateer- 
ing, usury, suicide, duelling,—upon which his 
observations are very good,—health, laws of 
hospitality, giving characters to servants, vera- 
city, and the case of the conflicting duties 
among which Charles I. had to decide. 

There is no possibility of guessing from the 
titles of Mr. de Quincey’s essays what the sub- 
ject is of which they treat. Under the head of 
‘Casuistry’ we had dissertations on Napoleon 
and Charles I., and in the closing article, en- 
titled ‘Greece under the Romans,’ he crushes 
Parson Malthus and his notable scheme for 
checking over-population by putting on the 
starvation screw. Greece under the Romans 
leads to the Byzantine empire, and that leads 
to Constantine, its founder, who was the first 
Christian emperor, and inventor of a poor-law. 
This is a very interesting paper ; but we have 
already passed the limits of our space, and 
must refer our readers to the book itself. It 
is altogether a most suggestive and amusing 
;one. It may be said with truth of Mr. de 

Quincey that his mistakes are more instructive 
than other men’s correctness. The whimsical 
view he takes of every thing, his strange para- 
doxes, and vehement expressions of liking or 
disliking, keep the reader in a continual state 
of amused surprise. Here is no weak plati- 
tude or sentimental commonplace, which— 

** Seepe leni somnum suadebit inire susurro.”’ 

We may agree or disagree with Mr.de Quincey, 
but whichever we do, we do cordially. 











Testimony, Mr. de Quincey demolishes Hume’s | 7 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Manual of British Archeology. By Charles Boutell, 
M.A,, Author of ‘Monumental Brasses and Slabs,’ 
‘The Monumental Brasses of England,’ &c. Reeve, 

English Grammar; including the Principles of Gram. 
matical Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of 

University College, London. Walton and Maberly, 

e Pussionate Pilgrim; or, Eros and Anteros, ‘By 

* Henry Thurstan. Chapman an . Hall. 

Tales of English Life, and Miscellanies.  ? William 
Henry Leatham, Author of ‘Traveller’s Thoughts,’ 
&c. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

A Manual of British Archeology, by Mr. Charles 

Boutell, the well-known antiquary, will be found 

a valuable guide by those who desire to obtain a 

general knowledge of English medieval remains, 

The subjects treated of are—architecture in its 

various developments, from the earliest Roman to 

the Renaissance, sculpture, wood-carving, fresco. 
painting, mosaic, painting on glass, tiles, metal. 
work, sepulchral monuments, heraldry, seals, coins, 
illuminations, arms and armour, costume, ceramic 
ware, painting, embroidery, &c. Each of these 
subjects is illustrated by very beautiful coloured 
plates, drawn, under Mr. Boutell’s direction, by 

Mr. Orlando Jewitt. An excellent glossary of 

architectural terms is appended. One valuable 

peculiarity of this treatise is that the reader is 
referred, in each description, to existing examples 
of the object described. There are few places in 

England in which he might not, with this book in 

his hand, study the various forms of medieval art 

to the best advantage. It is necessarily concise; 
but the student’s chief object is, after all, to obtain 

a general knowledge of the several periods and 

their characteristic forms, and this Mr. Boutell 

gives him. Once initiated into these elementary 
mysteries, the young archeologist should trust to 
his own observation and taste. 

Until lately English grammar formed no part 
of the regular studies of our schools. The rules 
of grammar in general were conveyed through 
Latin grammar and logic, and the student was 
left to apply them for himself to his vernacular 
tongue. It was thus that Hooker, and Milton, 
and Barrow, and Tillotson, and Addison, and 
Hume, learned to write English. Latin was 
taught in every grammar-school; and every one 
abovethevery lowest class had a grammatical know- 
ledge of it. There was, till recently, no demand 
for English grammars of any pretension to accu- 
racy and learning ; they have, therefore, generally 
been compiled by Americans or ignorant persons, 
and are, of course, full of the most ridiculous 
mistakes. There is now, on the contrary, a large 
class who aspire to write grammatical English 
without having received a classical education. For 
their use good English grammars are in request, 
and we can safely recommend English Grammar, 
including the Principles of Grammatical Analysis, 
by C. P. Mason, B.A., as being founded on 
an accurate and scientific. view of the functions 
and powers of language. In looking over it 
we noticed, indeed, one inaccuracy. Treating 
of verbs, Mr. Mason observes: “Some gram- 
marians call the regular verbs, verbs of the weak 
conjugation, and the irregular verbs, verbs of the 
strong conjugation. It is more accurate to call 
the regular verbs, verbs of the new formation, and 
the rest, verbs of the old formation.” This dis- 
tinction of old and new has no foundation in the 
history of the language. Both forms are alike 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon. Luwjian, to love, 
makes Jufode, loved, in the past tense, and Jufod 
or gelufod, in the past participle ; and this form is 
just as old as that of, for instance, swingan, which 
makes swang in the past tense, and swungen mn 
the past participle. If “weak” and “strong” 
will not do to denote the distinction between the 
two forms, neither will “old” and “new.” A 
month given to the study of Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman would be time well bestowed by 
any person intending to compile an English gram- 
mar. It would save him a thousand inaccuracies, 
and enable him to explain many idiomatic forms 
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which, to one,ignorant of the original elements of 
our language, seem inexplicable. 

The Passionate Pilgrim is the minute mental 
autobiography of a lover, conceived somewhat in 
the spirit of Petrarch. The supposed writer 
details the formation of his mind from his child- 
hood, the studies at school and at Oxford in 
which he took delight, the growth of his love, 
his agonies on learning that the object of his affec- 
tion is married to another, his intense happiness 
on discovering his mistake, and his final despair 
when he hears from her own lips that she can 
return his passion by a sisterly affection only. 
Into this passionate narrative, in which the Eros 
and Anteros of the Greeks are exemplified, are 
interwoven quotations from a wide range of books: 
Dante, Petrarch, St. Augustine, Carlyle, Pascal, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Byron, Milton, Tenny- 
son, Keble, and the Greek and Latin classics 
are all made to contribute largely to the 
picture of pure, vehement, hopeful, happy, and 
despairing passion, which it is the author’s 
object todelineate. Theology, as it ‘ ministers to 
the mind diseased,” is introduced, and some of the 
controversies of the day are slightly touched upon; 
but this is done in a large and philosophical spirit, 
and with an evident distaste for coarse and vulgar 
polemics which is as pleasing as it is unusual, 
The fault of the book is its unreality. We get 


. tired at last of listening to a despairing lover 


pouring out his gentle complaints in choice 
English, soft Italian, learned Greek and Latin, 
and jaw-breaking German. It does not seem to 
harmonize with the spirit of this nineteenth 
century, and we picture the sufferer to ourselves 
with a cap and feather, a short cloak, and the 
points of his russet boots chained to his knees. It 
is too like those weak attempts which some artists 
make to recover the spirit of medieval art, by 
drawing men and women with stiff necks, and 
dislocated arms and legs. Decipit exemplar 
vitiis imitabile. 

Under the title of Tales of English Life and 
Miscellanies, Mr. William Henry Leatham gives 
to the world a collection of stories of the very 
slightest texture—such as could be written stans 
in pede uno—reviews and essays reprinted from 
provincial newspapers, some very sentimental re- 
prints of religious tracts, and “ poems,” of which 
we will give our readers a sample ; for any descrip- 
tion on our part would fail to convey the intensity 
of their platitude. The subject is the battle of the 
Alma; “Gaul and Briton fill the plain,” while 
“the hills around with Muscovites are grimly 
crowned.” Then follows the combined charge :— 

“Now, on, ye Britons! on, ye Gauls ! 

They cross the trench—they scale the walls— 

Now—God be praised! the fight is gained, 

And Russia’s laurels deeply stained. 

Away they flee—the Czar’s proud men, 

Whilst France and England shout again.” 
We must extract the following from “a sick 
poet’s song,” we only wish he were “sick,” not 
“almost,” but altogether, “till doomsday with 
eclipse.” On the near approach of death the poet 
sings : — 
“Oh, there’s beauty on earth! yes, angels below, 

*Tis a strange pang of sadness to leave them and go ; 

But, I'll think of the hour, when they’ll join me above, 

In that fountain of pleasure—thaé cradle of love!” 
The judgments of fame are, indeed, inscrutable. 
Mr. de Quincey tells us that a whole trunk-full of 
Burke’s MSS. were thrown away for want of an 
editor; while stuff like this appears in all the 
beauty of Messrs. Hall and Virtue’s wire-wove 
paper and hot-pressed typography. 


New Editions. 


Tales from Blackwood. Vol.1. Blackwood and Sons. 

A Manual of Applied Mechanics. By William John Mac- 
quorn Rankine. Second Edition. Griffin and Co. 
Cleve ae By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ Longman 

0. 


We some time since noticed a short instalment 
of Tales from Blackwood. This has now swelled 
into’a volume, which itself is but the first of a 





promised series. The present volume contains, in 
addition to the tales we have already noticed, 
‘Napoleon,’ by J. G. Lockhart; ‘4 Legend of 
Gibraltar,’ by Col. E. B. Hamley ; and ‘The Iron 
Shroud,’ by William Mudford. Both the matter, 
and the form in which it is presented to the 
reader, will make this a popular book for railway 
reading. The stories are short, and are, there- 
fore, within the compass of a short journey ; and 
the type, unlike that of most cheap books, is large 
and clear—a great recommendation in a book 
intended to be read while in a carriage. 

In A Manual of Applied. Mechanics, Mr. 
W. J. M. Rankine has collected together in a 
compact form such parts of mechanical science as 
are applicable to the construction of edifices and 
machines. It is obviously a book which can be 
appreciated by none but a professional mechanic ; 
but to such it cannot but prove useful. Mr. 
Rankine’s high character as a scientific man, and 
position as President of the Institution of Engi- 
neers in Scotland, and Regius Professor of Civil 


Engineering and Mechanics in the University | 


of Glasgow, are sufficient guarantees of its 
accuracy, 

We have already expressed our unqualified 
pleasure at the reproduction, in a cheap form, of 
Miss Sewell’s excellent novels, and have now only 
to record the fact that Cleve Hall has been added 
to the series. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The State of our Educational Enterprises, §c. 
Rev. William Fraser. Blackie and Son. 
The Problem Solved ; or, a Practicable Scheme of Decimal 
Coinage for the People: with Answers to Lord Over- 
stone’s Questions. By the Rev. E. H. Haskins, M.A. 
W. H. Dalton. 

Shadow and Substance. By Charles H. Bennett and 
Robert B. Brough. Kent and Co. . 

Printing: its Dawn, Day, and Destiny. An Address de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle Street, on Friday Evening, May 14, 1358. 
Bradbury and Evans. 


By the 


Wiri a view to form a correct judgment on the 
results and tendencies of the educational systems 
at work in Great Britain and Ireland, the Rev. 
William Fraser has been for some time engaged 
in visiting the schools and training-colleges con- 
nected with the several religious bodies. The 
alleged result of his observations he publishes in a 
pamphlet entitled The State of owr Educational 
Enterprises. We opened the pamphlet, expecting 
to find some useful information respecting the 
educational movement, but we soon discovered 
that “ education” was in the author’s estimation 
merely a means of religious proselytism, and that 


under the disguise of a pamphlet on education, we | 
had been deluded into reading a controversial | 


manifesto. 

In The Problem Solved, Mr. Haskins proposes 
a scheme for introducing the much desired deci- 
mal coinage. This he calls “the ald scheme,” 
because a silver coin to be called an ald is to be 
its unit. Its chief advantages are that it leaves 
the smaller coins at present in use as they were, 
and interferes less than any other proposed system 
even with the larger ones. The coinage would 
consist of four gold pieces :—1. The cent-alb, of 
which the decimal number would be 100, and the 
value 25s. 2. The eighty-alb, or sovereign, deci- 
mal number 80, value 20s. 3. Fifty-alb or mark, 
decimal number 50, value 12s. 6d. 4. The forty- 
alb, or half-sovereign, decimal number 40, value 
10s. There would be four silver pieces :—5. The 
ten-alb, or crown, decimal number 10, value 2s.6d. 
6. The four-alb, or shilling, decimal number 4, 
value ls. 7. The two-alb, or sixpence, decimal 
number 2, value 6d. 8. Alb, or unit, decimal 
number 1, value 3d. The three copper pieces 
would be as now: the penny, decimal number ‘33, 
the halfpenny, decimal number *17, and the far- 
thing, decimal number ‘08. As far as we can 
form a judgment on this difficult financial ques- 
tion, Mr. Haskins’s scheme seems to involve 
greater advantages and fewer inconveniences than 
the others which have been proposed for adoption. 


Part I. of Shadow. and Substance informs the 
public that the portraitures by which it is illus- 
trated are obtained by means of a magic-lantern. 
This operates by “a novel application of luminous 
rays to portraiture, which, by exhibiting human 
beings in an entirely new light, will enable the 
spectator to judge of a sitter’s character by the 
development of his shadow.” This is all explained 
in a dialogue between the author and the artist, 
who proposes to try the first experiment on his 
friend. The author, therefore, sits for his portrait, 
and the result is a shadow which exactly resembles 
jan ape. The artist next tries his fortune, and 
| find himself an ass. This at once proves the 
efficacy of the invention. Hickory P. Nutt, Esq., 
of Connecticut, U.S., when subjected to the magic- 
lantern, throws a vulpine shadow on the wall. ‘The 
letter-press which illustrates this portrait (for we 
can hardly tell whether the pictorial illustrates 
the graphic, or the graphic the pictorial element 





of the work) fully bears out the character assigned 
to Mr. Hickory P. Nutt by the magic-lantern. 
“Lindsay Wolsey, Esq., late M.P. for Scrunch- 
| lambton,” together with the handle of his um- 
|brella, makes a very good wolf; and a busy 
little tailor, hard at work, comes out as a beehive, 
the emblem of industry. This last is illustrated 
by “A Moral Song,” on industry, in which the 
queen-bee, drones, and workers receive their due 
meed of credit in the social scheme. These cari- 
catures are not by any means bad, and the writing 
is smart; but both want an individual and per- 
sonal interest to make them tell with the 
public. If Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby, Mr. 
Vernon Smith or Mr. Bright, were to throw their 
| shadows on the page, ‘Shadow and Substance’ 
| might possibly be a success. Mr. Bennett is, in 
| this publication, only reopening a vein which he 
has already worked with suecess: ‘Comic Shadows,’ 
| published a year or two since by the late Mr. 
| Bogue, were founded on the same idea. 

| Printing: its Dawn, Day, and Destiny, a 
| lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the 
| 14th of May last, by Mr. H. Bradbury, has been 
| published by the eminent firm to which the lec- 
| turer belongs, in all the luxury of thick, creamy 
| paper, spacious margins, and sumptuous type. It 
often happens that the material attributes of a book 
are in an inverse ratio to its intellectual. In the 
present instance this is not the case. The lecture 
is very interesting and instructive. Mr. Brad- 
bury begins with the beginning of his subject, and 
traces the art of printing to the pions fraud of a 
Grecian king, who wrote inversely on his hand 
the word “ Victory,” and stamped it on the liver 
of the victim which he had just sacrificed, in 
order to inspire his soldiers with confidence. 
| After glancing at the monastic scriptoria, those 
medieval substitutes for the steam-press, the art 
is traced through its earliest actual use in Europe, 
in the shape of block-printing, and through move- 
able types, back again to stereotype, a metallic 
form of block-printing. The modern develop- 
ment of the art, in the various forms of sidero- 
gtaphy, electrotype, &c., is next traced, and the 
various processes performed in a modern printing- 
office, from the “setting-up” the copy by the 
compositor to the correction by the “reader,” 
who must be a man of considerable education, 
able to detect errors of fact, of grammar, of 
punctuation, and of taste, which may have escaped 
the author, as well as to correct the mere typo- 
graphical errors of the compositor. This is, 
indeed, so amusing and instructive a treatise, that 
we should recommend the publisher to bring it 
out in a less sumptuous form, for the benefit of a 
lower class of readers. 








List of New Books. 


Bunnett’s (F. E.) Hidden Power, 2nd edit., sm. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Caird’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, cr. 8vo, cl., 78. 6d. 

Cambridge Examination Papers, fep. 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 

Cardinal (The), by Author of ‘ The Duchess,’ er. 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 3s. 
Cassell’s Treasures Exhibition, 1 vol., 8vo, cl., 83. 

Cayley’s (C. J.) Bridle-Roads of Spain, fep., bds., 2s. 

Children at Home, 5th thousand, sm. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Christmas’s (Rev. H.) Preachers, &c., fep. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Crabbe’s (G.) Poetical Works, fep., cl., 3s. 6d. 
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Cumming’s (Rey. J.) Thy Word is Truth, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Dickens's Works, Liby. edit.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Vol. IL., pt. 8vo,cl.,6s, 
Family Friend (January to June), post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Perri Inheri , 12mo, cl., 2s. 

Froude’s Jand, Vols. I. and II., 2nd edit., 8vo, cl., 26s. 
Golovin’s {J.) History of Alexander I. of Russia, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Household Gia. VoL L., roy. 8vo, cl., 13s. 6d. 

Hi 's (R.) Vegetable iom, post 8vo, ¢cl., 10s. 64. 

’s (W. H.) Tales of English Life, 2 vols., post 8vo, cl., 12s. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Ornamental | Greenhouse Plants, 4to, cl., 31s. 6d. 


4to, cl., 60s, 
Annuals, 4to, cl., 35s. 
——-——_ British Wild Flowers, 4to, cl., 42s. 
Or 1 Bulbous its, dto, cl, 42s. 











Lyra Germanica, 2nd series, fep., cl., 5s. 
Memoirs of Rachel, 2 vo's., 8vo, cl., 2ls. 
Pollock’s (Rev. R.) Apocalyptic Regeneration, Vol. II., 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Price’s (Lake) Phot phic Mi lation, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Puseley’s (D.) Australia and Tasmania, 5th edit., post 8vo, swd., 2s. 6d. 
——-——- New Zealand, 5th edit., t Svo, swi., Qs. Gd. 
— (C. B.) Epilepsy, &c., 2nd edit., post 8vo, el., 7s. 6d. 

uunders’s (T. W.) Practice of tes’ Courts,Znd edit.,12mo,cl.,12s. 
Taylor's (J. P.) Law of Evidence, edit., 2 vols., roy. 8vo, cl., (2s. 
Treasury of Pleasure-Books, new edit., sq., cl., 5s. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 


My heart is a forest calm and deep, 

Where the sunbeams play and the shadows sleep, 
It echoes with melodies sweet and rare,— 

And thou art the nightingale warbling there. 
REepwITz. 





Wuen thro’ the fields at dawn I stray, 
And pouring forth her matin lay, 

The wakening lark, from out her bower, 
Soars upward to the broad blue skies, 
*Tis sweet to think that, at this hour, 
My gentle love has oped her eyes. 


And when upon the evening air, 

Nought but one holy bell for prayer 

Peals through the dusk,—then, dying slow, 
Leaves Nature to unruffied rest,— 

*Tis sweeter still to think that now 

Sleep has my loved one on her breast. 

REDWITZ. 





COURAGE! 


O HEART! beat calm and steady, 
And cast aside thy care ; 

Thou’st borne so much already— 
Now this one sorrow bear. 


Fling all thine armour o’er thee, 
My spirit, and be free ; 

There’s nobler work before thee 
Than love’s sweet ecstasy. 


Yes! crush thy bosom’s pleading ;— 
Smile down the tears that rise : 

The swan, whose breast is bleeding, 
Sings sweetest as she dies. 

GIEBEL, 


PRIMULA VERIS. 
BEAUTIFUL flower ! 
Hast thou already 
Broken thy slumbers ! 
Joyful I greet thee— 
Primula Veris ! 

Long ere another 
Flower has awakened, 
Thine eyes have opened, 
Beautiful flower— 
Primula Veris ! 
Spring-time, returning, 
Whispers its greeting ; 
Playing with soft breath 
Round thy sweet blossoms— 
Primula Veris ! . 
So, in my spring-time, 
Wast thou far dearer 
Than all love’s brightest, 
Maturest of flowers— 
Primula Veris ! 

LENAU, 


FROM HORACE. 


 MISERARUM EST NEQUE AMORI,”’ ETC. 
Ou! how wretched are the maidens, who Love’s pastimes 
are forbidden, 


And the sweet wine, care-heguiling,—ever fearing to be 
chidden 


By an uncle’s harsh invective ! At thy workbox, Neobule, 
Cytherea’s wingéd darling ever maketh thee unruly, 
cates distaff and Minerva—hating all thy household 


Wi 

Soon as Hebrus Liparzeus comes from Tiber in his 
eauty | 

Not himself, Bellerophontes, back’d a steed so knightly : 


ever 
In oo foot-race, with the cestus he is victor: none so 
clever 


lying. 


“© FONS BANDUSIAj,” ETC. 


Fountain of Bandusia, hight, 
More than glassy mirror bright, 
fairest flowers and sweetest wine 
Well I know of right are thine ; 
But to-morrow thou shalt be 
Debtor for a kid to me, 
On whose forehead, budding out, 
Little horus begin to sprout, 
Tokens vain of happy dreams— 
Deeds of love and warlike schemes— 
For the little wanton’s blood 
Red shall dye thine icy flood! 
Thee the dog-star harmeth not, 
Tho’ his rays be fierce and hot ; 
Weary ox and roving kine 
Know what cool delight is thine ! 
Thou shalt have a place among 
Fountains that the bard hath sung : 
I will tell of oaks that grow 
On the hollow rocks below, 
Whence thy waters downward rush, 
Making music as they gush, 

Nicer, M.A. 


SIR WILLIAM J. HOOKER’S REPORT ON KEW 
GARDENS, ETC. 


WE gladly give publicity to the subjoined 
report, in the hope that it may be the means of 
drawing general attention to one of~the most 
useful and best managed of our public institu- 
tions. The Botanical Gardens at Kew are well 
worth a visit, even to the Londoner who sighs 
for the sight of beautiful trees and flowers, and 
shaven lawns and cooling fountains, after being 
condemned to the close atmosphere and glaring 
pavements of the Strand and Regent Street ; 
while the unrivalled selection of botanical 
specimens in the museums and houses, not to 
mention the ready courtesy and desire to assist 
the student which mark the distinguished 
person who is at the head of the institution, 
and which he has succeeded in infusing into 
his subordinates, render these gardens invalu- 
able to the scientific botanist. We rejoice to 
see that the number of visitors has increased 
since 1841, from 9,174 to 361,978, and that 
Sir William Hooker is able to give a satisfac- 
tory account of the conduct of the increasing 
crowds of visitors who avail themselves of the 
privilege of visiting Kew, whether for scientific 
researches or for mere pleasure. We trust that 
we shall now hear no more libels on the 
English public from those stagnant bodies 
who desire to excuse their own spirit of dry 
exclusiveness in closing the doors of public 
edifices, by alleging a fear that “the monu- 
ments would be defaced.” Allexperience goes 
to prove that implicit confidence may be 
placed in the good feeling of the people when 
they feel that they are trusted :— 


Royal Gardens, Kew, 31st December, 1857. 
Str,—It is now universally known that ever since 
1841 the public have been admitted, throughout 
the year, from one o’clock till dusk, to every part 
of the Botanic Gardens of Kew, including all the 
plant houses and the now extensive museums; 
and, in the summer season, to the adjacent plea- 
sure ground, and extensive arberetum. ‘The 
Botanic Garden, proper, has been augmented 
from the 14 acres, of which it consisted at the 
time of my appointment, seventeen years ago, to 
72 acres. The number of visitors has gradually 
increased from 9,174 (in 1841) to 361,978 in the 
year now closed (1857); and, of their general and, 
I may say, improved conduct I can speak in very 
satisfactory terms. 

I proceed to state, as briefly as possible, the 
principal changes and improvements which have 
taken place in this establishment, and some of 
the many advantages derived by the public from 
it during the past year. I must also take the 





liberty of pressing upon the First Commissioner’s 


With his arrow when the deer-herd o’er the open plain is | serious attention, the great deficiency which e 
flying 3 in 
None so swift to track the wild-boar in the jungle-cover | 





xists 
our greenhouse department; a deficiency, 
indeed, long felt, but which becomes more urgent, 
year by year, till it now causes me great anxiety, 
\as affecting the prosperity of these unrivalled 
| gardens. 
| The Botanic Garden, including the several 
| Plant Houses.—The walks and lawns, the shrub. 
| beries and flower borders, have lately been, under 
| the directions of the First Commissioner, rendered 
| more ornamental than ever; and means are amply 
provided for their permanent improvement. The 
; summer flower-beds have been more than doubled 
}in number. Roses and flowering shrubs have 
been extensively planted,*and their beauty will be 
yearly more developed. A number of vases and 
pedestals have been provided, some of which are 
permanently placed; and others will be so, when 
the weather permits. Several new walks afford 
increased access to the various parts of the gar- 
dens and the different buildings, There has been 
a large accession of new and rare plants, derived 
partly from collectors abroad, and partly from 
our system of exchange with other scientific esta. 
blishments. The general keep of the plants, both 
hardy and tender, is improved : this is mainly due 
to our being now enabled to maintain a more 
efficient staff of gardeners and foremen ; for it is 
obvious that we could not command superior per- 
sons for our work, till we gave them a remunera- 
tion equal to what they could obtain in other 
first-class gardens. With the approbation of the 
First Commissioner I have ventured to recom- 
mend the extension of this system, and have kept 
it in view while framing my estimates for the 
coming year. 

No one can fail to be struck with the improved 
condition of the plants in our noble palm house, 
their unrivalled health, vigour, and beauty. The 
orchideous house, the heath house, the ferneries, 
the succulent plants, the camellias and rhododen- 
drons (especially the Indian ones), are all in a 
most satisfactory state. 

Need of a New Conservatory.—All the plant 
houses are progressing favourably, with one excep- 
tion, to which I have already alluded, as a source 
of deep concern. Unless we have at once a 
structure suited to the reception of our large trees 
and shrubs that will not bear frost, especially 
that once celebrated collection of pines, araucarias, 
proteas, &e., they will soon be past recovery. 
Already they have suffered extremely for want of 
space; many have perished; many are deformed 
and crippled, being shorn, every now and then, of 
their graceful and stately heads, in order to bring 
them under the shelter of a dark roof, that of 
the “orangery,” only 23 feet high, or in a hovel 
of a building long ago condemned as discreditable 
to the gardens, and quite unsuitable to them. 
The crying need of a new conservatory has long 
been admitted. One very old and decayed green- 
house, which had been tenanted by a portion of 
the very plants in question, was pulled down four 
years ago, with the understanding that it should 
be replaced by a better building; and numerous 
desirable works have been postponed, that the 
money destined for them might be applied to 
erecting a structure commensurate to our wants. 
I do not know that I can express my views on 
this subject in stronger words than I used last 
year, and which I now beg to repeat. In my 
report for 1856, I said that I must speak almost 
in the past tense of those superb Mexican, Austra- 
lian, and Norfolk Island araucarias, conifers, &e., 
which were oncé the pride of Kew Gardens; but 
that while some had suffered past recovery, others 
might still be restored, by affording them needfal 
space, light, and temperature. I added,as afurther 
proof of the evident necessity of the house in ques- 
tion, that, during the whole sixteen (now seven- 
teen) years of my directorship, not any addition had 
been made to the accommodation for these kinds of 
plants : it had, indeed, as above shown, sustained 
a diminution. The gardens cannot be deemed 
complete, till the trees and shrubs of temperate 
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climates are as well cared for as the tropical | engaged on botanical and horticultural labours, | scientific publications eonnected with them. This 
plants, for whose reception our noble palm house | and in investigating the economical uses of plants, | gentleman has just completed a Flora of the 
was erected 13 years ago. Then, and not till| is fully acknowledged throughout Europe. During | British Islands. Dr. Seemann’s ‘ Botany of the 


then, will this national establishment be perfect. 
A botanic garden is not valuable, as once was 
thought, for the number, mainly, of the species 
which it includes, but for their usefulness and 
peauty: they should be a selection, rather than a 
collection. 

The conservatory in question would certainly 
cost 2 large sum of money; but not nearly so 
much as did the palm house, which involved 
several items not requisite in a structure for 
hardier trees and plants. The price of glass, too, 
has fallen materially since 1844. 

The Museum of Economie Botany.—It has 
been the privilege of Kew Gardens to re- 


move the stigma long and not unjustly cast | jesty’s Secretary for the Colonies. 


upon scientific botany, viz., that it is of but small 
practical use ; and this was happily effected when 
the first museum was founded, ten years ago. It 
is obvious that the spectacle in the garden of 
those living plants which yield substances valuable 
in commerce, in the arts, in medicine, and in 
domestic economy, when coupled with a museum 
where those very products, in different stages of 
preparation, are lisplayed, must be useful. The 
most precious gifts of nature, shown both in their 
rude condition and as adapted to his uses by the 


bined, to proye of great and telling importance, 
fraught with instruction, and appealing forcibly to 
theeye and the understanding. And this leads me 
to the great event of the past year, viz., the open- 
ing in May of a new and second museum, which is 
aspacious and three-storied building, containing, 
in its three large apartments on each floor, 11,000 
superficial feet of glazed mahogany cabinets, from 
one to two feet deep, besides numerous large 
objects, not requiring protection, and an exten- 
sive series of botanical drawings, engravings, and 
portraits, which are suspended on the walls. 
Government has, from the first, been liberal 
towards the museum ; and the interest which the 
First Commissioner took in the matter has caused 
the new edifice to be well adapted to its purposes; 
for it is lightsome, and so spacious as to permit 
the objects to be arranged both systematically and 
instructively. The old museum contains glazed 
cabinets measuring 6,000 superficial feet. One 
has only to see the immense numbers of people, 
from the prince to the peasant, who visit these 
collections, and to be told that almost every day 
application is made for information respecting 
some part or other of them—the woods, the fibres, 
the drugs, the dyes, &c., &e.—to appreciate the 
practical utility of these museums. 

During the past year, the important series of 
specimens, obtained by gift and purchase, from 
the Exposition Universelle fat Paris, and the 
valuable donations of the Commissioners for our 
“Great Exhibition ” in 1851, have been received 
and deposited in their proper places. 

The Scientific Department.—The Royal Gardens 
of Kew, it must never be forgotten, were long 
maintained by the royal family, especially under 
the auspices of His Majesty George III., and of 
Sir Joseph Banks, with a special view to the pro- 
motion of science. This is proved by the several 
editions of the ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ prepared by 
Aiton, Solander, and Brown, and by the magnifi- 
cent collection of exquisite drawings made by 
Bauer, of the plants in these gardens, which is 
now deposited in the British Museum. This 
department has not been neglected of late years ; 
on the contrary, there has grown up, in connection 
with the Botanic Gardens, an herbarium and a 
library (which are maintained, by the gracious 
consent of Her Majesty, in the house formerly 
occupied by the late King of Hanover),and which 
are second to none in the world for extent and 
usefulness. Their progress, and the donations 
bestowed upon them, have been related in 
my former rts. The immense service ren- 
dered by this herbarium and library to authors 


the past year alone, the following works have been | Voyage of H.M.S. Herald’ (published by order of 
entirely carried out by means of the hortus siccus, | the Lords of the Admiralty) has been finished ; 
the books, and the drawings here deposited ; and | the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ a work which specially 
upwards of fifty scientific persons have been en- | illustrates by coloured plates the plants of the 
gaged, for a longer or shorter time, in special | Royal Gardens of Kew, continues to appear 
studies bearing on the publications which they are | monthly. A new periodical has been commenced 
preparing, because of the extraordinary facilities | devoted to illustrating by quarto coloured plates 
here afforded them. Of these the following dis- | the ferns of the same gardens; the Flora of Tas- 
tinguished gentlomen have fixed their abode in | mania (published under the authority of the Lords 
Kew for consecutive weeks and months, for this | of the Admiralty) approaches completion, and its 
sole purpose :— | author prosecutes his publication on the Botany of 
1. Dr. Grisebach, Professor of Botany at Git- | India, and assists in conducting through the press 
tingen, preparing a Flora of the British West | the Flora of Ceylon, which is the work of his 
Indian Islands, under the authority of her Ma- | friend Mr. Thwaites, superintendent of the Bo- 
| tanic Garden of Ceylon. 
| The Director feels himself bound to acknowledge 
the important services rendered to the horticultural 
as well as the scientific department of the gardens 
8. Dr. Andersson, Botanical Professor at Stock- | by grants from the Treasury for special purposes ; 
holm, engaged on a general work on Willows. _| to the Lords of the Admiralty and the Secretaries 
4, Dr. Nylander, of Paris, who is publishing | for the Foreign and Colonial Offices for many com- 
the Lichens of all parts of the world. munications bearing 6n our establishment, which 
5. Professor (Ersted, of Copenhagen, specially | they had received from British ministers abroad, 
occupied with the Plants of Mexico. and from governors and official gentlemen in our 
6. Dr. Harvey, Professor of Botany in the | own colonies. I would here also desire to express 
University of Dublin, working on his Flora of | our great obligations to the directors of the several 
the British Possessions in South Africa. steamboat companies, especially of the Peninsular 
7. The Rev. Richard Lowe, for his new publica- | and Oriental, and the North and South American, 
tion, a Flora of Madeira. for their liberal conduct in conveying packages 
The habitual visitors engaged in botanical pub- | connected with science free of expense to us. 
lications are the following :— During the past year, the herbarium has received 
1. Mr. Thomas Moore, of the Chelsea Physic | important accessions in the collections sent home 
Garden, for his book on Ferns. by the following individuals, who are employed at 
2. Dr. Lindley, the Orchids of India. the expense of Government :— 
3. Fred. Currey, Esq., M.A., engaged with the Mr. Barter, botanist to Dr. Baikie’s second 
Fungi. Niger expedition—If all the collections 
4, Rev. M. J. Berkeley, the Fungi and Cryp- arrive safely, and are as valuable as those 
togamia in general. which have already come, there is no question 
5. Professor Henfrey, various works connected that our acquaintance with the vegetation 
with botany. and commercial vegetable productions of 
6. Mr. Mitten, Mosses and Hepatice. Tropical Western Africa will much exceed 
The following individuals have studied in the all that has been effected by preceding ex- 
botanical library and herbarium for a length of plorers. (Foreign Office and Admiralty.) 
time, in preparation for foreign travel, or for| Captain Denham’s naturalist, attached to his 
Government situations, requiring a knowledge of surveying voyage in the less known parts 
botany :— of the South Pacific, especially the Feejee 
1, Dr. Sinclair, for many years Colonial Secre- Islands, &e., &e. (Admiralty). 
tary of New Zealand, preparatory to exploring | Mr. Bourgeau, who accompanied Captain J, 
the botany of that colony. Palliser’s exploring expedition (previously 
2. Mr. Bourgeau, previous to accompanying | mentioned) in British North America. (Co- 
Capt. J. Palliser as botanical collector to the lonial Office.) 
British North-American Exploring Expedition. Dr. F. Miiller, botanist to the North Australian 
3. Professor de Vriese, of Leyden, before pro- Exploring Expedition. (A colonial appoint- 
ceeding on a highly-important botanical and agri- ment.) 
cultural mission to Java, under orders of the Mr. Charles Wilford is sent to Hong-Kong and 
Dutch Government. : will join the survey of the coast of Man- 
4, Dr. Kirk, about to start with Dr. Living- churia. His collections are daily expected. 
stone, as naturalist. (Admiralty in part, aided by a special grant 
5. Dr. Lyall, R.N., recently appointed botanist to from the Treasury on the application of our 
the expedition sent to determine the boundary- First Commissioner.) 
line between the British and United States pos- Royal Pleasure Grounds.—This extensive piece 
sessions in North-west America, Xe. of ground yearly gains in beauty, through the 
6. Corporal Buttle, of the Royal Engineers, | great number of trees which have been latterly, 
who was training as an assistant collector in the | and are now being, planted, and which are so 
last-mentioned expedition. located as to be also instructive to visitors. The 
7. Mr. C. Wilford, to qualify himself for his bo- | noble vistas of deodars are assuming the effect 
tanical and horticultural mission to China, Japan, | they are intended eventually to produce. Two 
and Manchuria. : years ago the First Commissioner sanctioned the 
8. Mr. Prentis, assistant-surgeon, Honourable | removal of a quantity of gravel and soil, with a 
East-India Company’s Service, previous to his de- | view of forming a lake, four and a half acres in 
parture for India. extent, in a spot so situated that it might be 
It is not possible here to specify all, or nearly | filled with water from the Thames, according to a 
all, the very numerous works upon botany and the | plan furnished by the board. Already 13,000 
papers relating to botanical subjects which have | square yards have been taken away (for road- 
been published during the past year, and which | making) without any cost to us; and thus a 
have been, wholly or in part, elaborated at the | feature which would greatly add to the ornament 
herbarium, or by means of its contents. Still I | of these gardens will be acquired at a compara- 
were wanting in gratitude if I omitted to express | tively trifling expense. 
again our obligations to George Bentham, Esq. | New Nursery for the Supply of Trees to the 
(the liberal donor of his herbarium and library, | Metropolitan Parks.—An important, new, and 
mentioned in former reports), who continues daily | even profitable item in connection with our plea- 
to devote his time.to these collections, and to | sareground must not be omitted. ‘Phis is the 





2. Dr. Engelmann, of the United States, work- 
ing at Cacti, and the genera Euphorbia and 
Cuscuta. 
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new nursery, formed by.order of the First Com- 
missioner, in a spot where it no way detracts from 
the beauty of the adjacent scenery, and which is 
destined to supply trees for the metropolitan 
parks. So great was their demand in 1854-5 
that suitable kinds could not be procured in the 
market. This nursery of young trees has thriven 
so well as to afford already to the metropolitan 
parks, in the winter of 1856-7, 1,010 trees (chiefly 
planes and English elms), and during the present 
season 4,100; while a considerable stock, in the 
most healthy condition, remains for future similar 
use. 

It may be added, that from our own pleasure- 
ground nursery were sent, with the sanction of 
the First Commissioner, and without detriment 
to our grounds, various hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs, particularly evergreens :— 


To Battersea Park 4,013 
» Hyde Park ... 2,976 
» Victoria Park 2,300 


9, 

In conclusion, I have to state that the First 
Commissioner has required the principal gate- 
keeper of the Botanic Garden, the two porters of 
the museum, and two garden patrols, to wear 
livery,—an arrangement already found to be 
attended with very beneficial results, 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) W. J. Hooxerr, Director. 
To the Right Hon. the First Commissioner 
of Works, &c. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

At a meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
the Ist of last month, by persons connected with 
the newspaper press, it was decided that a society 
should be established for giving assistance to mem- 
bers, their widows and children, in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. A committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated to consider the subject, and report ; and also 
to draw up a series of rules for the proposed society’s 
guidance, These were submitted to a second meet- 
ing on May 15th, and await their final ratification 
by a general meeting, to be held this day at two 
o'clock, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. A question of 
some delicacy and great importance has already 
arisen, and must speedily be set at rest. The 
English press has hitherto been distinguished by 
its independence, and it becomes a question whether, 
if the public generally were called upon to con- 
tribute to the Newspaper Press Fund, a door might 
not be opened to the exercise of undue influence. 
In our opinion, the press, like the daughter of 
Cesar, should not only be pure, but above the 
breath of censure, and we cannot but think that 
the subscriptions of a few public men would be 
dearly bought by the surrender of that perfect 
independence which drew from the late Sir Robert 
Peel the remarkable testimony, that during the 
whole of his official career he had never been 
applied to for any office, place, or favour, by any 
member of the press. 

A petition to the House of Commons, praying 
for an amendment of the law of artistic copyright, 
is lying for signature at the house of the Society 
of Arts. We trust that artists will see the folly 
of apathy in a case like this, where their interests 
are so nearly at stake. 

Sixty-two writing-cases have been sent in to 
compete for the Society of Arts’ prize of £20, and 
the Society’s silver medal, but all, having been 
weighed in the balance, have been found wanting. 
Further competition"is invited. 

The local boards of examiners, appointed by the 
Society of Arts under the new arrangement, have 
examined 1,108 candidates, of whom 337 desire to 
undergo the final examinations. 

At the twenty-fourth ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Arts, held on the 26th of May, a paper 
was read by Mr. Digby Wyatt, “ On the Influence 


abroad also, from its infancy, and assigned to Mr. 


which they devoted their attention. 
acknowledging the improvements they hadeffected, 


tures were yet in their infancy in this country, 
and that beauty of form and colour, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, and not mere cheapness, 


place primarily before them. 


families. 


of a residence there, which, as an additional 
acknowledgment of his services, has been fur- 
nished at the Queen’s expense. 

Canon Moseley, whose report on competitive 


last week, has been appointed a civilian member 
of the Council of Military Education. An artillery 
officer will be given him as a colleague. 


most of our theatrical managers periodically in 


erection of two new theatres in the metropolis. 
One is to be built near Limehouse Church, by 
Mr. Nelson Lee, of the City of London Theatre ; 
while the Adelphi is to be taken down and re- 
built. 

We have to record the lamented death of Mr. 
Henry W. Herbert, well known by the nom de 
plume of Frank Forester. He shot himself with 
a pistol at New York; the motive, explained in 
letters left behind him, being disagreements with 
his wife, to whom he has been married only three 
months. Mr. Herbert was the son of the Rev. 
W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester. 


decided in favour of Lord Talbot’s claim to the 
earldom of Shrewsbury ; Lord Cranworth, among 
the law lords, leading off by an elaborate state- 
ment of the case. 

Captain Sir William Peel, whose death is re- 
ported in the India news, was third son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and was born on the 2nd 
November, 1824. He entered the navy as mid- 
shipman on board the Princess Charlotte, Captain 
A. Fanshawe, flag of Admiral Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, in April, 1838, and took part in the bom- 
bardment of St. Jean d’Acre. From the Princess 
Charlotte he removed to the Monarch, and after- 
wards to the Cambrian, Captain Chads, in which 
he served in the China seas. In 1844 he passed 
his examination in such a brilliant manner as to 
call forth the warm eulogiums of Sir Thomas 
Hastings and Sir Charles Napier, and was forth- 
with promoted to the rank of lieutenant. In the 
May of that year he was appointed to the Win- 
chester, 50 guns, on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, and shortly after removed to the Cor- 
morant steam-sloop, in the Pacific, and subse- 
quently to the Thalia, 42, on the same station. 
On the 27th June, 1846, he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and was appointed to the 
command of the Daring, on the North-American 
and West India station. He held several minor 
commands until the outbreak of the late war with 
Russia, when he was made captain of the Diamond, 
28, in the Black: Sea fleet, and distinguished 
himself greatly with the Naval Brigade in the 
Crimea. His name will for ever be associated 
with the gallant doings of the Diamond battery 
before Sebastopol; but he was compelled from 
wounds and over-exertions, to return to his native 
country before the fall of that formidable for- 
tress. At the commencement of the differences 
with China in 1856, he was appointed to the 
command of the Shannon, 51, screw frigate, 
ordered on the China station, but had scarcely 
reached the Chinese waters before he was ordered 





exercised on Ceramic Manufactures by the late 


by the Ambassador, the Earl of Elgin, to go 








were the objects which manufacturers should | 


The Palace at Hampton Court has hitherto | mander of that. order. 
been the refuge of destitute members of good | the Legion of Honour of France, and of the Imperial 
This old tradition has now been broken | Order of the Medjidie, and had received the Sardi- 

through, by the assignment to Professor Faraday 


: — 
Mr. Herbert. Minton.” Mr, Wyatt traced the | with spare troops to Calcutta to afford assist. 
progress of the art in England, and, incidentally, 





ance in the suppression of the mutiny of the Bengal 
army Since the Shannon anchored in the Hoogh. 


Wedgwood and Mr. Minton the foremost places | ley, his exertions with his brave crew were 
respectively in the two branches of the art to 
But, while 


unremitting in carrying out the views of the 
Governor-General. He made, with his men, a 
rapid march to Allahabad and into Cawnpore, 





he reminded his hearers that ceramic manufac- | and, as our readers are aware, was severely 


| wounded at the capture of Lucknow, under General 
| Sir Colin Campbell, by a musket-shot through the 
| thigh. He was made a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath for his services in the Crimea, and for his 
recent services in India nominated a Knight Com. 
He was also an officer of 


nian war medal. In addition to these we may men- 
| tion the Victoria Cross, which he received for 
throwing with his hands a live shell out of the 
battery. He was the favourite son of his illus. 
trious father. It is related, that in speaking of 


examinations for military appointments we noticed | his son after the war on the coast of Syria, Sir 


Robert Peel said, “ Iam, indeed, proud of my 
sailor son. If he have the opportunity, I feel cer- 
tain he will follow the heroic career of one he 


The public are accustomed to see the names of | seeks to emulate—Nelson.” 


Sir John Taylor Coleridge, who has for many 


the ‘Gazette, and yet we hear of the probable | years sat as one of the judges of the Court of 


Queen’s Bench, has formally announced his re. 
tirement. The retiring judge has been for more 
than twenty-three years on the bench, having 
succeeded Sir William Taunton, one of the judges 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 28th of 
January (Hilary Term ), 1835. Sir John Cole. 
ridge was educated at Oxford, and took his degree 
in Easter Term, 1812, when he was the only man 
of his year in the first class in classics ; in 1810 he 
obtained the prize for Latin verse, and in 1813 
the two prizes for the Latin and English 
essays. While at the bar, he went the 
Western circuit, and became a serjeant in 1832, 


On Tuesday last the Committee of Privileges | three years before he was raised to the bench, 


Mr. Hugh Hill, Q.C., the newly-appointed judge, 
was called to the bar in 1841, before which time 
he had practised with great success as a pleader 
for a considerable number of years. Mr. Hill’s 
pleading connection early introduced him to busi- 
ness, and from the date of his call his practice was 
considerable, especially in mercantile cases. On 
the Northern circuit he soon stepped into the first 
junior business, and was extensively retained in 
the city of London. In the year 1851 he was 
called within the bar, and latterly, in consequence 
of a failure in health, arising from the over-pres- 
sure of business, he had given up answering cases, 
confining himself to practice in open court. Mr. 
Hill’s age is sixty, or thereabouts; he has never 
taken an active part in politics, but is understood 
to be a strong Conservative. 


The Historical Society of Upper Bavaria has just 
been presented, by the ex-king Louis, with the 
carriage in which Pope Pius IX. fled, in 1848, 
from Rome to Gaeta. 

The archive-room at Venice, brought before 
public notice especially by the works of Ranke, 
Hanmer-Purgstall, Cibrario, Brown, Acogna, Gu- 
chard, and others, is, it is now said, daily filled with 
literary men of all nations, studying the various 
protocols, letters, and secret papers of the great 
republic. There are more than one thousand ar- 
chives, about four hundred saloons and smaller 
rooms, and about two million volumes. 

A memorial is about to be erected by the Danes 
to Steen Steensen Blicher, whose novels and de- 
scriptions of life in Jutland have made his name 
widely known. The monument is to be placed on 
the Himmelberg, the loftiest point on the pro- 
montory of Jutland, about five hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Herr von Reaumer, the historian, has left Berlin 
for Turkey, accompanied by Professor Guhl, who 
means to spend some time in Greece, particularly 
in Athens, in order to compare at. leisure the 
ancient monuments of that city with the illustra- 
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tions of his great work on Grecian art. He is 
ken of as the probable successor of the late 
Professor Kiigler. 


The excavations of the theatre of Herodes | 


Atticus, near Athens, are almost completed. The 
whole front, which is built in the Roman style, is 
now freed from rubbish, and the proscenium and 
the marble seats are exposed to view. The latter 
are capable of providing ample room for 12,000 

ple. They have evidently suffered much from 
the action of fire. A male statue of considerable 
beauty was lately found amongst the ruins. The 
head and the right arm were wanting, but the 
head was afterwards dug up. The hair was gilt, 
the eye-lashes painted, and the iris of the eye 
coloured. 

A great number of letters of sympathy and 
condolence have been sent to the widow of the 
late Johannes Miiller by scientific societies of 
which he was an associate. The members of the 
Academy of Sciences in Brussels intend to hold a | 

ial meeting in honour of him; and the secre- 
tary has written to the friends of the great phi- 
lologist for a list of the academies and learned 
societies to which he was attached : their number is 
something extraordinary. There is much specu- 
lation as to the final destination of his magnificent 


gical, and geological collections of books in the 
world, Alexander von Humboldt is anxious that 
it should remain in its entire state; but there 
must he duplicates of so many of the works in the 
Royal Library in Berlin, that it can hardly be 
expected that the government will purchase it in 
its undivided state. 

An interesting work, as an historical picture, of 
one of the important events of our own times, is 
now exhibiting in Dresden. It is by Edward 
Dubufe, one of the first portrait-painters of France, 
and describes the congress of statesmen held in 
Paris in 1856. There is none of the brilliancy of 
colour from uniforms and orders which previous 
conferences of a similar nature have afforded, but 
the portraits are said to be all speaking likenesses, 
and as such will be a most interesting memento of 
this great meeting. The statesmen are all assem- 
bled in a handsome room, decorated in rococo 
style, in the middle of which stands the green 
table. A picture of Napoleon I. and a bust of 
Napoleon III. tell at once the locality. In the 
foreground, surrounding Count Walewski, are 
seated the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
which took part in the war. Lord Clarendon’s is 
one of the best figures in the group; near him, and 


| ult., at the Observatory of Cambridge, United 


culties, and offers his cordial co-operation in the 
measures undertaken for his relief. 

A communication addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, in its last sitting, announces 
that M. Bruhus, of the Observatory of Berlin, 
discovered, on the 21st ult., a telescopic comet in 
the constellation of Andromeda. The mean time 
was 14h. 21m, 54s. 8 ; right ascension 24° 3’ 25" 4; 
declination + 39° 57’ 52” 8.— Another com- 
munication announced the discovery, on the 3rd 


States, of a comet of which the right ascension 
was 9° 35’, and the declination + 35° 10’. 
Civilization is spreading in Asia. A St. Peters- 
burg letter tells us that a flower show was held 
some time back in the very distant locality of Nico- 
laevsk, at the mouth of the Amoor. Not fewer 
than fifty-five persons, it is said, contributed to 
the show, and fourteen of them obtained prizes. 
The French government is about to establish a 
new zoological garden at Paris, but it is not to be 
of wild mammalia, birds, and reptiles, to which the 
Jardin des Plantes is already devoted, but to 
mammalia, birds, and fish, which belong to other 
climates than that of France. It is in the Bois 
de Boulogne, which has lately been so splendidly 
ornamented, that the new garden is to be placed. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Fourth Notice.] 
Amonast the stray works of academicians, which 
take rank as evidence of past powers, may be 
mentioned a pretty drawing, by Mulready, of a 
mother and child (799), where the expression of 
the former is more admirable than the drawing of 
the latter; a small subject of Zephyr and Aurora 
(121), by Frost ; and one of those illustrations of 
our Indian triumphs, which have been so nume- 
rously contributed of late years, by Mr. G. Jones, 
(24 Destruction of the Fortress of Emaum Ghur 
240). 

Mr. Creswick, who should stand at the head of 
landscape art, is scarcely equal to past works in 
the four subjects of this year; but in the Road by 
a Highland Lake (422), the painting of the dis- 
tance on the left of the picture shows the hand of 
an accomplished master. In the Ford across an 
English River (67), the cattle have been contri- 





buted by Sidney Cooper, who displays also his 
peculiar taste in depicting cattle scenes in the 
October Evening (430), and others. | 


Mr. Cross’s picture of the Coronation of William 
the Conqueror (457). The main incident, the 
king’s determined grasp of the crown, is represented 
with full force; but the difficulty has been to 
represent the cause of his alarm. From the ex- 
planation we learn that it was occasioned by the 
shouts of the applauding multitude outside, mis- 
taken by the Conqueror for the cries of a tumul- 
tuous population in revolt againt him,—a fine 
satire for the enemies of despotic monarchy ! 
But whether history be veracious or not in this 
particular, the effect as here rendered is powerful 
and decisive. 

Mr. Crowe’s representation of Pope’s Intro- 
duction to Dryden (1104), deserves attention for 
its careful composition; but the inherent diffi- 
culties of representing so many distinguished 
characters in the same scene have not been wholly 
overcome. 

Shakspeare receives his usual share of illustra- 
tion. Mr. Dicksee presents us with Kate (49), 
in all the imperious humour of the shrew not yet 
tamed,and richly coloured ; and Mr. Leighton gives 
a more elaborate rendering of Count Paris finding 
Juliet apparently lifeless (598). This is a scene 
which will bear close examination, and almost 
redeems the great promise of Mr. Leighton’s 
famous Cimabue picture. The attitudes are dra- 
matic, and yet natural. An illustration of Goethe’s 
ballad of the Fisherman and Syren (501), also is 
very skilfully managed. In these pictures there 
is movement and purpose; they are not a mere 
exposition of symmetrical unmeaning forms. 
Shylock dismissing Lancelot (341), by D. W. 
Deane, reminds the visitor, in arrangement, cos- 
tume, and colouring, of Mr. Gilbert’s treatment 
of such scenes. This is one of the most complete 
and forcible pictures of this class that Mr. Deane 
has yet exhibited. 

Mr. Richmond’s scene from sacred history (276) 


|should not be overlooked. We are reminded 
|of Mr. Lauder’s treatment of a similar scene in 


the National Institution, and see the superiority 
of this method of treatment as to reverence and 
refinement of feeling. Traditional methods of 
colouring have been observed here with great 
advantage, and a wild sky behind is typical of the 
mystery and awe of the scene. 

The remaining figure-subjects of note must be 
hastily enumerated. There is a Scene in Wales 
(365), by J. and G. Sant, where the main object 
is a peasant woman standing at a well, finely 
drawn, but an obvious study. A scene representing 
a Press-gang (512), by A. Johnston, must be 





evidently paying attention to what he is saying, 
is Count Walewski, leaning his arm on the table; | 
opposite to them is Count Orloff, thoroughly | 
military in his character ; on the left behind him, | 
Lord Cowley and Counts Buol and Cavour. Be- | 
hind the green table we see Herr von Manteufel, | 


The landscape entitled Shepherds (502), by | noticed, where the style of treatment naturally 
J. Linnell, senior, is one of the works of mark in | follows that of Hogarth. The incident is painful 
the exhibition. That extent of hanging wood and! enough, but is very well told; and though the 
brilliant fleecy sky could have been painted by no | figures want ease, and the painting is rather hard, 
other hand than his. | and the colour might be stronger, there are great 

Mr. Redgrave also follows in the track of pre- | and promising merits in this production. On the 


one of the least successful portraits in the picture ; ; ceding years in the scene called the Growth of | stairs in the entrance passage a warmly coloured 
and beyond him Baron Bourqueney and Baron | Love (202), where, however, the luxuriant growth | figure, called Vanity Fair (913), by T. H. Maguire, 
von Hiibner. M. Benedetti, the secretary of the | of timber-trees is by far the most prominent | attracts attention. 

congress, is seated at a table apart, conversing | feature. Indeed, the want of gradation between | Mr. Hughes’s Nativity (284) is one of the few 
with the Turkish ambassador, Mehmed Dschemil | the massive beech-stems and the minute detail of | instances that remind the spectator of the Pre- 
Bey. Baron Brunow, with Count Hatsfeldt and | foliage strikes the eye as a defect. This is rather | Rafaellite school. There is a great deal of 
the Marquis Villamarina, complete the group. | a photographic copy than a finished picture. | mystery in accidental parts of this picture, such 


The figures are well arranged, and the portraits | 


In Mr. Danby’s Landscape (521), which pro- 


as in the shape of the window-frame, and of the 


admirable; and, without being of the highest | fesses to illustrate the scene of the Odyssey | angels’ wings; much, beautiful expression in the 
Value as an historical picture or a work of art, | where athletic games are instituted in honour of} celestial faces, and a glow of delicate rose colour, 
yet it is still most interesting from its subject, | Ulysses, the whole effect depends upon a burn- which is a novelty, in tone. All these circum- 
and from the success in the likenesses which the |ing sun piercing through a group of trees, and | stances make this a picture of some mark, though 
author has certainly attained. It is destined for | lighting up every object with a uniform lurid | it-appeals to a limited class of sympathies, and is , 


Versailles, and is the property of the Emperor of | 
the French. Heep r 
Professor Sedgwick has been elected a cor- 
Pap 2 member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, for the section of Mineralogy and Geo- 


Several of the continental journals publish the 
translation of a letter addressed by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton to M. de Lamartine, on the subject 
of the latter’s pecuniary embarrassments. The 
English novelist expresses profound admiration of 
the French poet, sympathizes with him in his diffi- 





light. The figures, though numerous, are un- 
distinguished, and entirely subsidiary to the | 
natural features, which are arranged with much | 
grandeur and dignity. The scene of the Death of 
Abel (291), is somewhat mannered in treatment. 

The scene from Lear (310), by Mr. Poole, has | 
all the wildness of tragedy without its awful 
solemnity and truth to natural probability. The 
mysterious light and rich profuse colouring are an 
inadequate substitute for defects of drawing and 
want of expression in the various characters. 

One of the few efforts in historical painting is 


not considered by Mr. Ruskin to be wholly 
successful. 

Mr. Gale’s smail pictures in illustration of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline (54 and 90) may also be 
noticed, where there is a leaning to a similar style 
of treatment, by giving leanness and quaintness to 
the figures, and great profusion to foliage and 
natural details. In these the handling is perhaps 
more remarkable than the success of eomposition. 
The illustration of Tennyson’s Two Lovers (246) 
is prettily managed. 

Mr. Wyburd’s Amy Robsart and Janet Foster 
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(425), is an instance of his delicacy in the treat- 
ment of female beauty, and skill in painting cos- 
tume, though the expressions are somewhat life- 
less. Mr. Rossiter has one subject, An Amateur 
(92), vulgar and humorous, though not nearly -so 
forcibly teow or coloured as many we remember 
from him. 

Mr. Ansdell repeats himself again in two scenes 
from Spanish life near Seville, Crossing the Ford 
(572) and the Spanish Shepherd (584). In the 
latter, where the arid plain and cloud of dust 
heighten an effect which is not the most refresh- 
ing, however true, in this state of the weather, we 
are naturally led to ask—Does a Spanish shep- 
herd usually walk in front of his flock ? Such is 
the order of things in Spain, if we are to believe 
Mr. Ansdell. 

Two pictures of small dimensions which we are 
now about to mention, both of great merit, have 
met with very unequal attention. One of them, 
Mr. Brett’s Stonebreaker (1084), has deservedly 
attracted very high praise from Mr. Ruskin. 
The drawing, indeed, of this small picture is fault- 
less, and the colour, though rather chalky, gives 
the effect of the light of a summer’s day upon the 
Surrey Downs. The meadow in the distance is 
rather washed in than painted, but the distant 
hills and trees are beautifully touched. Another 
picture still more remarkable for nicety of draw- 

‘Ing, and extent of minute subject, is Mr. Hayllar’s 

Carpenter’s Shop (195), and this, strangely enough, 
appears to have been passed over unnoticed by all 
the critics. The conclusion is irresistible that 
this must have been painted from, if not upon, a 
photograph: but it is almost as minute as Gerard 
Douw, and is lighted and coloured throughout with 
remarkable truth and feeling. Mr. P. R. Morris’s 
Peaceful Days (528), attracts attention from the 
contrast in the heads, and the truth of the colour. 
By Mr. Smallfield, another of the careful students 
of small detached scenes, we have a capital picture 
of a child and nurse in the Strange Gentleman 
(33), and a drawing of a boy with hawthorn 
blossoms (877),—a favourite study of botanical 
painters. 

Mrs. Ward’s scene representing Howard’s Fare- 
well (360), is a pleasantly chosen piece of biogra- 
phical history, clearly and plainly told; and, in a 
manner of treatment which is familiar to all, may 
be mentioned: Mr. Joy’s Wandering Thought 
(398); Mr. Hardy’s interiors (91 and 98); Mr. 
Provis’s (70 and 394), Mr. Lance’s Fruit (879 
and 583), Mr. Duffield’s (592), and Mr. Absolon’s 
water-colour drawing, Boulogne (874). 

Mrs. Jerichau contributes a subject in her ex- 
pressive style, Family Devotion (882), represent- 
ing Danish peasants sitting round a homely table; 
Mr. Dillon gives some local peculiarities in his 
scene of Emigrants on the Nile (278); and in 
Tibbie Inglis (283), by T. F. Marshall, a pretty 
thought has been very gracefully expressed. 

Amongst the remaining landscapes, Mr. An- 
thony’s Twilight (1014), is to be noticed, though 
hung so high that its remarkable features of 
fine perspective and river reflections are almost 
lost. The Sweet Spring-Time (952), is the other 
contribution of this distinguished artist. In 
a class of rising artists of high promise may 
be ranked Mr. Hulme with his scene Near Woking 

201), and At Lady Farm, Pyrford (897); Mr. 

akes, with Shallow Water (227), and the Warren 
(526); and Mr. Emmerson, who paints the Maid 
of Derwent (200), and Going to Market (286). 
Mr. Jutsum is where he was, in the view of Ben 
Nevis (895). 


(496), and Mr. G. Stanfield’s foreign views (172, 
395, and others), also demand notice. A remark- 
ably gaudy contrast of autumn foliage may be 
seen in Mr. Kennedy’s View on the Esk (16). In 
Mr. Hall’s Vacant Cradle (1083) we notice an 
imitation of one of Mr. Wallis’s morning skies, 
seen through a casement : and a more threatening 
aspect is to be observed in Mr. Ritchie’s scene of 
the Huguenot Conventicle (826). 


| all exhibited at Manchester, vit., Rokeby, Hongou- 
Mr. W. Linnell’s landscape called Hill Country | he Amphi 


| theatre at Verona, Bermerside Tower, the fron- 





_| executed by Turner while on a visit to Sir Walter 


Nor should be omitted a fine landscape by Mr. 
W. Linton of the Vale of Lansdale (463) ; a clever 
minute study of castle walls and herbage, called 
Past and Present (428), by Miss E. Blunden, and 
some unusually fine specimens of tlower-painting, 
by Miss Mutrie (486, 188, and others). 


The very beautiful collection of water-colour 
drawings, the property of John Palmer, Esq., was 
disposed of on Monday week by Messrs. Foster of 
Pall Mall. Among the principal specimens were 
The Gamekeeper’s Return, by Frederick Tayler, 
11 inches by 73,234 guineas; and Dressing for the 
Ball, by the same artist, 27} inches by 20, 21 
guineas. A Distant View of Harlech Castle, A 
View on the Coast near Whitby, anda minute but 
extensive Landscape, with fine day-light effect, 
by Copley Fielding, 47} guineas. Raising the 
Standard on the Banks of the Loch Leven, by G. 
Cattermole, engraved, 20 guineas. Interior of 
the Brewers’ Corporation Room at Antwerp, by 
Louis Haghe, 20 inches by 14, 47 guineas. 
Shylock and Jessica, a charming work, by T. 
Uwins, R.A., 154 inches by 103, 23 guineas. 
Evening, by G. Barrett, the celebrated engraved 
drawing, 22 inches by 15}, 21 guineas. Cattle 
standing ina Pool, brilliant evening effect, by 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 13% inches by 93, 28 
guineas. Zhe Capuchin Monastery at Sorrento, 
Bay of Naples, by 'T. M. Richardson, 27% inches 
by 134, 26 guineas. .A Coast Scene, with tishing- 
boats and numerous figures; A Sea Piece, with 
fishing-boats and vessels ; and Crossing the Brook, 
—three drawings by S. Austin, from the Bernal 
collection, 65 guineas. 4 Windmill, Evening, and 
Powis Castle, a vigorous work, by David Cox, 50 
guineas. 4 Gipsy Girl leaning on a Rock, a 
charming specimen of P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 17 
inches by 12, 34 guineas. Sterne and the 
Grisette, by W. P. Frith, R.A., 214 inches by 17, 
20 guineas. 4 »Wood Pigeon, a chef d auvre of 
W. Hunt, 16 inches by 12, 20 guineas; and the 
Farm -yard at  Strathfieldsaye, by the same 
artist—probably his largest work, and for truth 
and effect of light, will rarely be excelled— 
39 inches by 29, 75 guineas. The Crypt of 
Kirkstall Abbey, avery early drawing by J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A., 8 inches by 53, 14} guineas. 
Mount St. Michel, Normandy, gendarmes conduct- 
ing prisoners to the fortress, by the same artist at 
a later period, 10 inches by 7,80 guineas; and his 
renowned drawing of Old London Bridge, 80 
well known by the engraving by Goodall, 173 
inches by 11}, 195 guineas.— This collection 
yielded upwards of 1,400/. 

The valuable collection of English pictures and 
drawings formed by John Miller, Esq., of Liver- 
pool, was dispersed last week by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson. The first day (Thursday) was de- 
voted to the drawings. The following were the 
chief specimens :—The Woodcutters, and a Hiil- 
side Farm, Isle of Wight, by John Linnell, 51 
guineas. Southampton, by F. Danby, A.R.A., 
exhibited at Manchester, 20 guineas, View from 
the Front of the Great Temple at Luxor, in Egypt, 
with the companion, the Gateway of the Temple, 
and the Temple itself, on which drawing Mr. Tonge 
was engaged at the time of, his death, 45 guineas. 
The new Harbour, Alexandria, from the back of 
the old Okella, by the same artist, 21} guineas. 
Hatfield Castle and Ampthill Court, Hereford- | 
shire, the seat of the Earl of Essex, two early | 
drawings of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 36 guineas ; 


also seven vignette drawings by the same artist, 


* 


mont, Kelso, The Cathedral of Milan, The Amphi- | 


tispiece vignette to ‘Sir Tristrem,’ (Vol. I.) ; and 
the Quat de Conti, 261 guineas (put up separately), 
An old Water-mill, another early drawing of Tur- 
ner, 23 guineas. Hdinburgh, the beautiful engraved 
vignette by the same master, 51 guineas. Rye 
and Deal, two of his drawings to illustrate his 
‘Southern Coast,’ 142 guineas. The Bass Rock, 





Scott, at Abbotsford, exhibited at Manchester, 
110 guineas. Plymouth, another of the cele. 
brated drawings engraved in the ‘ Southern 
Coast,’ exhibited also at Manchester, 110 guineas, 
Children with Wild Flowers, by F. W. Topham, 
exhibited at Manchester, 53 guineas. The Valley 
of Amberley, by J. B. Pyne, 39 guineas, A Gi] 
of Procida, by John Lewis, 20 guineas; and his 
celebrated chef-d’ceuvre, The Greeting in the 
Desert, 160 guineas. The drawings realized 
2,065/.—Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
the pictures, of which the following were the 
most important :—Head of a Venetian Nobleman, 
by W. Etty, R.A., 21 guineas; The Water-Nymph, 
by the same artist, 20 guineas ; 4 Female holding 
@ Vase, 25 guineas; An Israelite indeed, a grand 
study, 44 guineas; Clio, the celebrated work, 40 
guineas; Mary anointing the Feet of Our Saviour, 
55 guineas ; and Sabrina attended by her Nymphs, 
an elegant composition, 148 guineas: all these 
were by Etty. The Lesson, a mother teaching her 
child, by J. Sterling (1854), 32 guineas. An 
English Fireside in 1854-5, by F. M. Brown, 41 
guineas. 4A Landscape View near Moreton, 
Cheshire ; Swnmer Noon, another view in Cheshire; 
A Landscape with Cattle; and Wide-awake, a 
group of two dogs, by W. Davis, of Liverpool, 
95 guineas. The Captive, and The Romp in the 
Hayfield, by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 51 guineas. Of 
John Linnell, seven examples, viz.: The Oyster 
Stall, moonlight, 22 guineas; The Woodcutters, 
a fine composition, on a reduced scale, 41 guineas; 
Market-Boats unloading, 51 guineas; A River 
Scene, with Vessels, 56 guineas; another, with 
Buildings and Boats, 81 guineas ; An old Oak, in 
a Landscape, 60 guineas; and Zhe Drove of 
Sheep, a most beautiful and perfect work, ex- 
hibited at Manchester, 260 guineas. .4 Group of 
Wild Horses in the Steppesof Tartary,and.A Wind- 
mill, twilight scene, by A. Delessard, 45 guineas. 
Tuning the Guitar, by Fauvelet,a small upright pic- 
ture, 23 guineas. .4 Landscape View near East- 
ham, Cheshire, by R. Tonge, of Liverpool, 41 gui- 
neas. The Fast Train,and A Hayfield, with figures, 
by D. Cox, 42 guineas. Capture of’ the Inca of 
Peru, by J. E. Millais, A.R.A., 50 guineas. The 
Kingfisher’s Haunt, a \andscape study in Wimble- 
don Park, by the same artist, 70 guineas. Wedding 
Cards, portrait of a lady, very highly finished, 
112 guineas; and two other examples of Millais: 
The Blind Girl, the admired work exhibited at 
Royal Academy, 1856, and to which the Liverpool 
Academy awarded their prize of 50/. in 1857, 
300guineas; and Autumn Leaves, thebeautiful work 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1856, and at 
the Art Treasures Palace, Manchester, a compo- 
sition of four female figures, 550 guineas. Dredge 
Boats,animportant work of W. Miiller, 250 guineas; 
and A Landscape View in Devonshire, with 
figures and horses, by the same artist, 65 guineas. 
An Italian Lake Scene, with buildings and figures, 
by R. Wilson, 65 guineas. Salmon Leap, at Stone- 
byers, on the Clyde, and A Welsh River Scene, 
by J. W. Oakes, 57 guineas. Zhe Remains of 
Athassy Abbey, near Cashel, by H. M. Anthony, 
39 guineas; and A Rocky Glen, close of day, 
45 guineas; also Beech Trees and Fern, a noble 
work, by the same artist, the scene taken from 
Longfellow :— 
rs pa nye in its robes of russet, and scarlet, and yellow, 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, glitters each tree of 
the forest,” 
~—300 guineas. St. Catherine, a small upright pic- 
ture, by D. G. Rosetti, 45 guineas. Salisbury 
Cathedral, a sketch of his celebrated work, by 
J. Constable, R.A., 47 guineas. A River Scene in 
Holland, with boats and figures, by J. Ewbank 
(1826),26 guineas. The Fireside Reverie of a Young 
Lady, by H. Wallis (1855), 25 guineas. A Land- 
scape, with cattle, by J. Burnett, 21 guineas. 
Head of a Hookah-Badar, by W. Geddes, A.R.A., 
29 guineas. A View in Wales, with figures near 
a stream, by W. Collins, R.A., a sketch, 28 gui- 
neas. Belthus Castle, with sportsmen, by Jolm 
Lewis, 30 guineas. The Brook Side, with 
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by J. Smetham, 25 guineas. Darnley signing the 
Bond with the Conspirators previous to the Murder 
of Rizzio, by W. L. Windus, 100 guineas; and 
Burd Helen, the chef-d’euvre of the artist, ex- 
hibited at Manchester ; the scene is taken from an 
old Scottish ballad :— 
* Lord John he rode—Burd Helen ran 
A livelong summer day, 
Until they came to Clyde water— 
Was filled frae bank to brae. 


* ¢See’st thou yon water, Helen,’ said he, 
‘ That flows from bank to brim?’ 
‘TI trust to God, Lord John,’ she said, 

* You ne’er will see me swim.’ ”’ 
—250 guineas. View of the Town of Angers, de- 
partment of Maine and Loire, with boats and 
figures on the river, 30 guineas, The Girl and 
the Lamb, a sketch for his celebrated picture, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 30 guineas. The Rabbit on 
the Wall, a study for his celebrated work, by Sir 
D. Wilkie, R.A., 26 guineas. View of Harley 


House, on the Thames, painted in 1812, by) 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., for Mr. Wright, of Upton, 
exhibited at Manchester, 125 guineas, View of the 
Tuinmell Bridge, by the same artist, exhibited at 
Manchester, 120 guineas. And three splendid 
examples of this great master, viz., Zhe Whale 
Ship (“Hurrah for the whaler Zrebus, another 


‘ fish!”—Beale’s Voyage), engraved in the ‘ Royal 


Gallery of British Art,’ 350 guineas. Saltash, 
Devon, the celebrated work, engraved in the ‘ Royal 
Gallery of British Art,’ and exhibited at Manches- 
ter, 410 guineas. Van Tromp, one of the noblest 
works of the artist, also exhibed at Manchester, 
545 guineas. The last picture in the collection, 
Kilgarrin Castle, was stated in the catalogue to be 
by Turner, but a great many doubts having arisen 
as to its authenticity, although bought by Mr. 
Miller, and paid for as a genuine picture, it was 
put up anonymously, and went for 43 guineas. 
The pictures realized 6,636/.—total amount of the 
collection, 8,7002. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


AFTER several nights of the Huguenots and the 
Traviata, Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia had its 
first turn at the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday. 
Madame Grisi looked great as ever as Lucrezia, 
andin some of the well-known passages the old 
fire shone forth brilliantly, as in the “Oh! a te 
bada,” and in the last scene; but it would be too 
much to expect the freshness and flexibility of 
voice which once made her the queen of the lyric 
stage. Ronconi’s voice is also tending to deterio- 
tate, being occasionally uncertain as well as 
rough; but he is still a great singer, and as an 
actor, unrivalled. The “ Qualunque sia l’evento” 
was grandly given, and the part of the Duke 
Alphonso was both vocally and dramatically sus- 
tained in a way worthy of Ronconi’s fame. Neri- 
Idi was the Gennaro, somewhat constrained 
and inexperienced as an actor, but as a singer, 
accomplished and pleasing, and likely to take a 
higher place than he has yet attained. Madame 
Nantier Didiée looks the page Maffeo Orsini to 
perfection; and sings with unfailing correctness, but 
the famous “41 segreto per esser felice,” though 
encored, was deficient in power and animation. 
We have heard Madame Didiée herself give it 
better in the old house. Zelger, always careful 
and intelligent, had the part of Gazella. he 
were admirably given, and the orches- 
performance was throughout worthy of the 
Magnificent band under Mr. Costa’s direction. 
Of the scenery less has been made than the classic 
ities might have admitted, but the views, 

in Venice a Ferrara, are beautiful and 

1c, As far as decoration and dress are 

conterned; the opera is splendidly put on the 
stage. A new danseuse, Malte. Zina, announced 
‘s-from St. poreager a paavi i the ballet La 
along wi es. Esper, Delchaux 

and M. Desplaces. As far as we oa judge from 


| one display, there will be less cause now to regret 


| the absence of Fanny Cerito at the opening of the 
| new house in Covent Garden. To-night we are 
to have Il Barbiere, with Bosio, Ronconi, Mario, 
| and Zelger as Bartolo, the best substitute for the 
' ever-regretted Lablache. 
| Mdlle. Titiens continues her triumphs at Her 
, Majesty’s Theatre, and curiosity is now expressed 
| as to her success in the few great parts, such as 
| Lucrezia and Norma, which yet demand an 
| adequate representative in this house. On Satur- 
| day she sustained creditably the part of The 


| 


| Countess in Nozze de Figaro, the beautiful “ Dove 


|; sono” and other gems of the opera being given | 


| with perfect vocalization and with charming 
| expression. It is not a part, however, of great 
histrionic display. Mdlle. Piccolomini was lively 
and graceful as Susannah, but her singing, in this 
as in most of her other characters, is inferior to 
her acting. The “ Deh vieni non tardar,” requires 
greater power than the accomplished Piccolomini 
can compass. Mdlle. Ortolani as Cherubino, 
Madame Shioni as Marcellina, Beneventano as 
the Count Almaviva, Belart as Basilio, and Rossi as 
Bartolo, exerted themselves to the utmost; but 
the great performance of the evening was the 
Figaro of Belletti, whose skill and taste as an 


true lovers of classical music. The “Non piu 
andrai” was encored almost as a matter of course, 
but the whole performance was finished, and 
as nearly faultless as could be desired. In the 
choral and orchestral music there were some weak 
points, but every allowance has to be made in the 
first performance of a work so difficult and pecu- 
liar as Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. The greatest 
care and long practice are necessary for the 
adequate execution of a composition so elaborate 
and so varied. A new ballet by M. Massot, under 
the title of La Reine des Songes, was produced for 
the appearance of Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, whose 
return was warmly welcomed, and who danced in 
a style befitting the dreamland of which she is 
the queen for the time, ably supported by Madlles. 
Rosa, Pasquali, Annetta, Mons. Durand, and the 
other members of the corps de ballet. 

Verdi’s Rigoletto was performed at Drury Lane 
on Wednesday for the introduction of Signor Nau- 
din, a new tenor, who makes his appearance in 
England with a fair Italian reputation. His voice 
is of good quality and of considerable range ; fresh 
and vigorous, and not trusting to falsetto or other 
artificial effects, with the advantage also of in- 
telligent and dramatic expression. As the suc- 
cessive airs in the part of Z/ Duca were heard, 
the approbation of the audience was gradually 
elicited, until in the closing scenes, with the ever 
popular “La donna e mobile,” the new singer 
received a spontaneous and hearty ovation. e 
success was genuine, and the applause unprompted, 
and the more gratifying from the number of pro- 
fessional vocalists who were present. In the part 
of Gilda there was also a new singer, Madame 
Fumagalli, a correct and pleasing vocalist, but 
with searcely power enongh for so large a house. 
In the duet “ Veglia o donna,” in the air “Caro 
nome che il mio cor,” and other passages, she 
showed herself an accomplished lyric artiste. The 
performance of Rigoletto by Signor Matthioli was 
masterly throughout, and was much —, 
There are few lyric characters in which the 
dramatic bears so large a proportion to the vocal 
interest, but in both respects Signor Matthioli 
did justice to the part, which is as much as can 
be said by those who have witnessed Ronconi’s 
wonderful representation of Rigoletto,—his great- 
est and most striking performance. Madame 
Borchardt was the Madelina, and Madame Bel- 
losio the Countess Ceprano, and the other parts 
were fairly filled. The choruses were much better 

iven than some others we have lately heard at 

Lane. The experiment of good operatic 

performances at cheap prices is now being fairly 
made, and we wish it every. success, ; 

On Wednesday night the last performance in the 





| 


artist raise him to the highest estimation with all | 





old Adelphi Theatre took place, in the shape of a 
benefit to Mr. Benjamin Webster. Our French 
Lady’s Maid, with the manager and Madame 
Celeste; Welcome Little Stranger, with Mr. 
Wright ; the second act of Black-Eyed Susan, 


| with the veteran T’. P. Cooke, and Mr. Buckstone 


as Gnatbrain ; That Blessed Baby, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley ; and a scene from the musical drama 
of Mephistopheles, with Miss Woolgar as the hero, 
and Mrs. Keeley as Fianetta. Such was the 
ample and varied list of attractions for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Webster, in the course of the evening, 
delivered an address, in which he called to remem- 
brance the dramatic names and events associated 
with the house now about to be closed. It 
occupies the site of the road-side farm of Nell 
Gwynne, where she used to stop on the way to 
Whitehall, through the village of Charing. In 
1802 Mr. Scott, “True Blue Scott,” a noted dyer 
of his day, erected first, a place of miscellaneous 
entertainments, and eventually the theatre known 
as the Sans Pareil. To him succeeded Messrs. 
Rodwell and Jones, of “Tom and Jerry” fame; 
and then Messrs. Terry and Yates. After Terry 
Yates was joined by the elder Mathews, 
whose “at homes,” in the intervals of the regular 
season, brought a financial success before unknown 
to the establishment. The subsequent managerial 


| revolutions and reigns, under Charles Mathews, 


the younger, Mr. Bond, Mr. Yates, and Mr. 
Webster; with the host of distinguished actors 
and actresses, who have sustained the fame of the 
house ; aud the many remarkable dramas which 
have here been produced, wall fill long and in- 
teresting chapters in the history of the English 
stage. Mathews the elder, Terry, Yates, John 
Reeve, O. Smith, T. P. Cooke, Buckstone, Power, 
Keeley, Paul Bedford, Wright, F. Mathews, 
Charles Mathews, Charles Selby, Webster—here 
is a list of actors within twenty years, which 
few theatres could match; and an equally 
remarkable list of actresses can be recalled,— 
Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Honey, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. 
Waylett, Mrs. Sterling, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Keeley, 
Mrs. F. Matthews, Miss Gradden, Miss Emma 
Stanley, Miss Woolgar, and Madame Celeste. 
Adelphi dramas and Adelphi farces have become 
proverbial in the theatrical world ; and even when 
of doubtful excellence as works of art, they have 
rarely failed to command popular success, from 
the times of Tom and Jerry, Victorine, The 
Wreck Ashore, and The Pilot, down to Jack 
Sheppard, The Green Bushes, Janet Pride, and 
The Poor Strollers. A new and more com- 
modious house is now to be erected, which it is 
hoped will be ready before the beginning of 
October. The royal patronage lately extended to 
the Adelphi may be taken as a guarantee of the 
efforts of the manager to produce dramatic enter- 
tainments worthy of public support. There is no 
fear but that as large a house as Mr. Webster can 
build on his site will be constantly filled. We 
only hope that there will be more space for the 
legs and air for the lungs of each visitor than in 
the old Adelphi. At the close of the entertain- 
ment on Wednesday night a handsome testimonial, 
in the form of a gold chronometer, suitably in- 
scribed, was presented to Mr. Webster by Mr. 
Paul Bedford, in the name of the members of the 
company. 

The death is announced of Maria Rebecca 
Davison (formerly Miss Duncan, of the Theatres 


Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Hay-, 


market), on the 30th ult., at her residence in 
Brompton. Mrs. Davison was one of the actresses 
who sustained the reputation of the English 
stage at a time when higher qualifications were 
expected than now satisfy the play-going public. 
In private life she was respected and beloved by 
all who had the privilege of her acquaintance. 
She survived her husband only a few weeks. 
Her father was an actor of some note. The 
artistic celebrity of the family is maintained by 
her son, Mr. J. W. Davison, the able musical 
critic. She was in her 79th year. 
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, i i exhibiti i y d to Abyssinia,—j 
Anew play by M. Emile Augier, the well-known | Exhibition of 1851. In 1855 he published a work | parts of the world, from Irelan yssinia,—in 
French a ae we Hotes at the Vaudeville | on the ‘Fibrous Plants of India,’ and in the same|the mouths of the peasantry at Albano, and 





Theatre at Paris, is at present the “town’s talk” 
of that sprightly city. But it is of a character 
which is not easy to describe to English readers, 
for it developes a phase of society the like of 
which, we verily believe, has no existence in this 


year he undertook the superintendence of the | among the black tribes with whom Dr. Living. 
Oriental collection at Paris, for which services, | stone has made his readers acquainted. The same 
and in testimony of the value of his works and | fact is exhibited in the ancient legend attaching 
papers, he had /a grande médaille d’honneur, and | to the House of Tantalus, and to those of Beotia 


the decoration of an officer of the Legion |and Lake Copais—a scene where the same phy. 
country. It introduces us to married women, | of Honour, conferred upon him. In 1857 he | sical circumstances are still in existence which 
received in society as of good repute, who not | undertook the care and arrangement of the gave force and illustration to the stories of remote 
only violate their marriage vows, but actually ac- | Indian collection of the Art Exhibition at antiquity.—Mr. Cyril Graham gave “An account of 
cept money for so doing, and with the money | Manchester. To Dr. Royle’s exertions the public | some Researches he has lately made in the district 
thus infamously obtained dress like duchesses, and | are indebted for the scientific arrangement of the | east of the Hauran, in Syria,” in which region he 
maintain their husbands and children in luxury! | treasures contained in the new museum at the | has met with very extensive remains of primitive 
It was not, we hear, without great hesitation | India House, where, we understand, the Court of cities, the houses and walls of which, in many 
that the theatrical censors allowed the play to be | Directors are about to place his bust in marble, instances, remain as fresh and uninjured as if the 
represented, and we cannot help thinking that | in recognition of his long and useful services. | towns had been recently abandoned. Mr. Gra. 
they would have done well to have put a decided | Dr. Royle was one of the originators of the | ham met with a great number of inscriptions in 
veto upon it, for the corruption with which it | Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, in- | Greek and other languages, some of which appear 
deals is too gross to be paraded on the stage. | stituted by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1836, | to be written in acharacter not as yet deciphered, 
The piece is not devoid of literary and dramatic | which, after a period of much utility, was closed 








merit, but that merit is not equal to what M. 
Augier’s reputation warranted the public in ex- 
pecting, and it is entirely disregarded »y the 


| by his appointment to an office at the East| Linneax.—May 6th.—The President in the 
India House, where the means of carrying| chair. Eardly G. C. Eardly, Esq., was elected a 
out the objects proposed by the Asiatic | Fellow; and Professor A. Kolliker and Professor 





great bulk of each auditory, owing to the disgust | Society were far beyond any at the com- | C. Th. von Siebold, of Berlin, were elected Foreign 


the play creates. 


| mand of this association. There is little doubt | Members. Dr. 8. J. A. Salter exhibited a living 


Marie Seebach, the most popular actress at | that the establishment of this department at the specimen of a Species of rat, probably new to 
present on the German stage, has just given, eight | India House was suggested by the proceedings of | science, but which has been frequently observed 


representations at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Her | this committee.—The report of the Auditors on | of late on board vessels in British ports; and 


principal characters were those of Gretchen in | the financial position of the Society was then read, made some observations on the characters by 
Faust, Cléchen in Egmont, and Juliet in Romeo | from which it appeared that a sum of 2127. 4s, 4d. | which it is distinguished from the original British 


and Juliet. Although the prices were raised, the 
house was filled to overflowing,. and hundreds 
were obliged to go away disappointed of seats. 


Richard Wagney the former capellmeister of | 


| remained in the bankers’ hands at the end of 1857, | rat (ws Rattus), the principal of these being the 
| and that a balance of at least an equal amount | extraordinary length of the tail, the large size of 
| was anticipated at the end of the present year. | the ears, and the greater fleshiness of the thighs. 
| The reports of the Council and Auditors were | Mr. Hanbury exhibited specimens of the dried 


Dresden, and the eminent composer of what is | unanimously agreed to, and ordered to be printed ; | fruits, prepared in two different modes, of a species 


j 


termed “the new school of music,” is now occu- | aud votes of thanks were passed to the Council | of jujube (Zizyphus), from China, and made some 
pied in writing a new opera, to be called Zristan | and officers for their services during the past | observations on their use and preparation. In one 


and Isolda. To devote his entire time to this 


year. In proposing a vote of thanks to Professor | of the samples exhibited the fruits appeared to 


undertaking, he has for the present thrown on one | Wilson, the president, whose term of office had | have been simply dried ; but in the other, which 


side his great work, the Niebelungen Tongedicht. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Astatic.— May 15th.— Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
Meeting.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
The annual report was read, in which it was stated 
that no very material alteration in the condition 
of the Society had taken place during the year. 


expired, Mr. J. C. Marshman remarked upon the | was stated to be a regular article of commerce in 
eminent career of Professor Wilson as an Orien- | China, the pulp had evidently been deeply scored 
talist, and of the benefits conferred upon the| or gashed, while in a fresh state, in a number of 
Society by its connection with that gentleman : | longitudinal and parallel incisions, giving to the 
trusting that on the next occasion of a vacancy in | surface of the drupe a finely-striated appearance, 
the office the society might again have him for | the object of this process being probably to allow 
their president,, Professor Wilson, in a short |the pulp to become thoroughly saturated with 
address, acknowledged the compliment paid to | some kind of syrup, in which the fruit had been 
him, and observed, that at his stage of life he | immersed prior to its being dried. From the flat- 
could hardly look forward to a period of three | tened form of this sample, it would seem that the 





The Society, however, had lost some valued 
members, atnong whom Dr. John Forbes Royle | 


was especially mentioned, and a biographical no- | might be assured that whatever services he could 
tice of him was given, from which we will extract | render it, at any time, would be most willingly 


the following particulars :—Dr. Royle was the only 
son of William Henry Royle, captain in the 
East-India Company’s Service; he was born at 
Cawnpore, near the close of the last century. He 
tudied medicine under Dr. A. T. Thomson, from 
whom he acquired that taste for botany in which 
he was afterwards so eminent. In 1818 he be- 
came an assistant-surgeon on the Bengal establish- 
ment, and in 1823 he was appointed to the 
medical station at Saharunpore, where he com- 
menced those extensive collections which formed 
the basis of his great work on the botany of the 
Himalaya mountains. During this time, after 
laborious experiments and research, he succeeded 
in producing in India various drugs and medica- 
ments capable of competing with those sent out 
from England. He also arrived at conclusions, 
then considered visionary, which have since re- 
sulted in the successful cultivation of tea in the 
Himalaya. He returned to England in 1831; 
soon afterwards he succeeded Dr. Paris as Pro- 
fessor of Materia-Medica and Therapeutics in 
Kings’s College, and received the degree of M.D. 
from the university of Munich. In 1837 he 
published an essay on the ‘ Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine,’ and in 1840, a work on the ‘ Pro- 
ductive Resources of India.’ In 1844 he printed 
his ‘ Introductory Lecture on Medical Education;’ 
in 1845, ‘A Manual of Materia-Medica and Thera- 
peutics, and in 1847, a work on ‘the ‘Cultiva- 








years for a resumption of the office he was now | drupes had been subjected to considerable pressure 
about to quit ; but that, nevertheless, the Society | during the process of drying. The following 
i papers were read:—1. “Contributiones ad Aca- 

ciarum Australie cognitionem,” by Dr. F. Miller, 
given. A recommendation from the Council to|late botanist to the North Australian exploring 
admit the recently formed Literary and Scientific | expedition. (Communicated, with notes on the 
Society of Shanghai as a branch of the Royal | new species, by G. Bentham, Esq., by whom Dr. 
Asiatic Society, was unanimously agreed to, The | Miiller’s definitions had been revised, and the 
meeting then proceed to ballot for officers and | nomenclature corrected, after a careful comparison 
Council, and the following members were declared | of Dr. Miiller’s specimens with authentic ones 
unanimously elected :—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, | of previously-described species.) In a prefatory 
M.P., President ; Professor Wilson, Director; Sir | note, Mr. Bentham observes that Dr. Miiller’s 
Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., M.P., Vice-Presi-| contributions are not only valuable for the num- 
dent ; R. Clarke, Esq., Treasurer ; E. Norris, Esq.,' ber of new and well-marked species which he 
Secretary; J. Shakespear, Esq., Librarian; A.| has added to this extensive and polymorphous 
Ashpitel, Esq., N. B. E. Baillie, Esq., J. W. Bo- | genus, but still more so for the additional charac- 
sanquet, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Briggs, W. J. East- | teristic notes, which enable us more or less to com- 
wick, Esq., Col. Everest, J. Fergusson, Esq., S.| plete our knowledge of many species previously 
Gregson, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. Holt Mac- | published from specimens so incomplete that they 
kenzie, J. C. Marshman. Esq., Henry T. Prinsep, | could scarcely be recognized. In the few cases 
Esq., Sir Justin Sheil, K.C.B., Lord Viscount | where species characterized as new by Dr. Miiller 
Strangford, Edward Thomas, Esq., and W. S. W. | could be clearly identified with others previously 
Vaux, Esq., Council. described, the published names have been given, 
——— and Dr. Miiller’s MS. ones added for the purpose 

R. S. oF Lireraturr. — May 17th. — The | of reference. A letter from Dr. Miiller to Sir 
Bishop of St. David’s, President, inthechair The| W. J. Hooker, which accompanied the paper, 
Bishop of St, David’s read a paper “On some | contains the following general observations :—“ It 
Traditions relating to the Submersion of Ancient | will be seen that sixty-four well-marked species 
Cities,” in which he pointed out the remarkable | occur in the collections of the North Australian 
resemblance between the different legends relating | expedition, of which, after a patient scrutiny, I am 
to this subject, though they may have sprung up| obliged to admit thirty-three as new. By a 
often after long intervals of time, or may belong| further addition of some unpublished extra- 
to regions very remote from one another. Thus | tropical kinds contained in my former collections, 





: | the same legendary tale of the destruction of|the number of Australian Acacias becomes ad- 
tion of Cotton in India. Dr. Royle was appointed cities by the Divine vengeance, as the consequence 


to superintend the Indian department of the | of impious or overweening pride, is found in all 


vanced to beyond three hundred, notwithstanding 
some reduction of former species. Most singular 
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js the vast preponderance of the Julifere in North | sometimes called. Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridge- | 
‘Australia, these being nearly equal in number to! worth, had specimens of some late pears. Leon | 
those from all other sections collectively. Only | Leclere de Laval, grown against a west wall, was 
four desert species traverse Australia from south | half-melting, juicy, and with an agreeable aroma ; 
to north, and eight only have hitherto been traced | Beurré Bretonneau was not so good; neither of 
from West Australia into the south-eastern por- | them was desirable. 

tion of this continent. If, on the contrary, I} —_———_ 
rightly unite A. euspidata with A. diffusa, none| OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL. — April 28th.—The 
of the Tasmanian species shows itself restricted to | Rev. R. H. Codrington, M.A., in the chair. The | 
that island, except 4. avillaris.”—2. “On a new | following Members were elected :—R. P. Light- 
species of Bellevalia, B. muscarioides, from Mount | foot, Esq., Balliol College; John Gibbs, Esq., 
Ida,” by Maxwell T. Masters, Esq. This plant | architect, Oxford; G. E. C. Stiles, Esq., St. Ed- 
was collected on Mount Ida by some ofthe medical | mund Hall. The Secretary explained to the 
officers attached to the Civil Hospital at Renkioi, | members present the nature of the proceedings | 
during the Crimean war; and the author was/ which were contemplated in connection with a/| 


and painters give their choicest gems of beauty 
to the brow of his lofty genius. The constituent 
elements of art are form and colour. Art may be 
either pleasing and instructive, or offensive and 
debasing. What music is to the ear, art is to the 
eye. Scientific construction is of great import- 
ance in building. Unless the mixing of coloured 
courses of stone is judiciously and harmoniously 
arranged in a building, beauty may be sacrificed 
for novelty. Beauty and economy may be com- 
bined. Bricks are very useful, but should not be 
used out of place. When effect by contrast in 
colour is required in stonework, it is unquestion- 
ably wrong to use cut bricks ; stone of almost any 
colour can be obtained. Iron will be extensively 


indebted to Drs. Armitage and Playne for the 
opportunity of describing it. The habit of the 
plant was that of the species of Botryanthus or | 
Muscari. The perianth was described as purple | 
and campanulate in the perfect flowers, azure blue | 
in the upper ones. [The paper was accompanied | 
by a pencil-sketch of the flower. |—3. “ Musci 
Indi Orientalis,” by William Mitten, Esq. 
British PomotoGican.— May 6th._—Mr. Hogg 
in the chair. This was the day appointed for | 
competing for the prize of 1/., offered by Mr. | 


. Spencer, of Bowood, for the best seedling kitchen 


apple, if the variety exhibited should be considered , 


general meeting of Architectural Societies in June | used for building purposes. Shall we have Greek, 
next ; he stated that the details were not yet set- | Roman, or Gothic architecture? Before Christian 
tled, but that the days on which this meeting | art can prevail, there must be a change of soul as 
would be held, would be Wednesday, June 9th, | well as taste. The architecture of our streets 
and three successive days. The Society anti- | should be adorned with sculpture, devices, mottoes, 
cipated the presence of several influential members | texts, and symbols. A frequent use of encaustic 
of the architectural world, and had already re- | tiles in string courses, panels, and cornices, would 


‘ceived acceptations of their invitations from give beauty to all kinds of buildings. I shall 
' several societies. A paper was then read by Mr. | show that the semicircular arch is necessary in 


Gibbs :—“ Street architecture includes the archi- | working out new principles in my next paper, 
tecture of all buildings that come within the| which I shall illustrate by means of large 
range of its title—such as ecclesiastical, collegiate, | drawings.” 
civic, mercantile, domestic, &e. The development 


of high art in the mercantile and domestic build- 


GrorocicaL.— May 12th.— Prof. Phillips, Pre- 


by the meeting worthy of such distinction. Dr. | ings of Oxford is very insignificant. Oxford has 
Davies, of Pershore, sent a fine large apple, which | the Gothic in glorious perfection ; and otherwise, 
he stated was a seedling, and named by him | pits from Greece and Italy ; and medleys without 
Taliesin. It is above the medium size, and almost | character, style, or beauty. Oxford has passed a 
entirely covered with dark red, except in patches | fiery ordeal, but there is cause for gratitude that, 
where it had been shaded, and there it is greenish | with all the incongruities in much of its archi- 
yellow. It bears a very close resemblance to the | tecture, it stands, beautiful in conception, and 
Norfolk Beaufin ; its flesh is yellowish, firm, crisp, | historically grand. I regret that any but eccle- 
and very juicy, with that fine, brisk, and grateful | siastical and collegiate buildings were ever erected 
acidity that characterizes the last-named apple. | within its circle. The great buildings of the 
It was at first thought to be identical with that | University should not be obscured. Students in 


variety, but on comparison with it the flavour was | colleges would be wiser and better without the 
thought to be more acid. As regards the origin | city buildings. 


England was not a nation of 
of this apple, Dr. Davies said:—‘I believe the | shopkeepers in the Middle Ages. The architects 
parent to be the Beaufin, although not a common | of that time directed their attention to ecclesias- 
apple here (Pershore). The kernel was planted | tical architecture mostly. The aspect of England 
nearly forty years since. The tree is a strong | has changed—her people are great in commercial 
grower ; branches horizontal; a good bearer ; late | altitude, and celebrated in art aff science. Look 
bloomer. Our apples here are fully out, excepting | at her cities of mechanical action! Behold her 
some sorts. There are only three or four blossoms | world of idealities! England is for gold; and 
expanded on the tree at the present time; the tree | this is her philosophy. What will be the zenith 
isas thick as my arm, and not one speck or canker | of her glory? There are several types of archi- 
on it.” The Rev. George Jeans, Alford Vicarage, | tecture. England is far from having a national 
Lincolnshire, sent a seedling apple, raised from | style of architecture. Men have always differed 
the Hollow-crowned Pippin. It was about the | in taste and opinion, as human beings differ in 
middle size, of a round shape and green colour, | size, shape, expression, &c., &c. Most of the great 
with some markings of russet. The flesh is firm, | buildings in the capital and other cities of Europe 
crisp, and very juicy, with a fine, sprightly, sorrel- | and America, are after the classic orders of archi- 
like acid. This and the preceding were considered | tecture. A reaction is taking place ; the demands 
the best two varieties exhibited ; both were equal | of the age require it. The Victoria Tower has 
in merit, but Taliesin being considerably larger in | admirers ; so has the dome of St. Paul’s. Eminent 
size than this, it was considered the best adapted | men have said that the Radcliffe Library is the 


for cultivation. It remains, however, to be de- 
cided how the prize will be awarded. Mr. J. 
Miller, Litchford Hall, Blackley, near Manchester, 
sent four seedlings, the flavour of all of which 
was destroyed from being packed in sawdust. 
The Rev. J. Bramfall, of St. John’s Vicarage, 
King’s Lynn, sent a dish of a very excellent 
dessert apple, called Clissold’s Seedling, or Long- 
more Nonpareil. It was raised some twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. Clissold, a nurseryman at Strood. 
Though so late in the season, those exhibited were 
in excellent condition, and their flavour remark- 
ably fine. The tree is said to be hardy, and a 
good bearer. This is a variety which ought to be 
better known, and one which is worthy of an ex- 
tensive cultivation as a late dessert fruit. Its 
flavour quite reminds one of a very fine Sturmer 
Pippin. Being a dessert variety, it could not 
compete for the premium offered for the seedling 
Kitchen apple. An apple was sent by Mr. W. 
Shann, gardener to Lady Russell, Swallowfield 
Park, Berks, whlch had been gathered in October, 

year and seven months ago; it proved to 
bethe French crab, or Winter Greening, as it is 


| only true noble building in Oxford. Credit is due 
to members of the University for the spirit and zeal 
they are showing to make Oxford gorgeous in archi- 
| tecture. TheOxford Architectural Society has won- 
derfully advanced Christian art. The villas about 
Oxford are mostly meagre in design. The new 
crescent does not harmonize with the locality. 
This is an age of progression in many important 
respects. If the architect is prepared to advance 
with it, we shall have great changes in the style 
and character of all kinds of buildings. Nature 
and art should be in harmony. Zeal in religion, 
politics, and commerce, give life to progression. 
A wider spread of knowledge ought to bring more 
unity of mind and feeling. Architecture is a fine 
art; but a nation could be rich and great without 
its magnificent aid. The power of form is great 
upon the eye and mind. Sculptors and painters 
point to their Madonnas, but who would declare 
that all their works, however glorious, rival in art 
and skill the imposing grandeur which architects 
have given to the pillared and vaulted temples ? 
Let the gigantic mind of the true architect roll 
on in its majesty of conception ; and let sculptors 


sident, in the chair. Walter Jauncey, Esq., 
Birmingham, and Edmund Cavell, Esq., Sax- 
mundham, Suffolk, were elected Fellows. The 
following communications were read: —1. “On 
some of the Glacial Phenomena of Canada and of 
the North-eastern Provinces of the United States 
during the Drift-period.” By Prof. A. C. Ram- 
say, F.R.S., F.G.S. The author first described 
the evidently glacialized condition of the great 
Laurentine chain of mountains, on the north side 
of the St. Lawrence, which for an extent of 1,500 
miles exhibit, often in spite of the forest, unequi- 
vocal signs of glacial abrasion, being mammillated 
(or moutonné), as if by the action of ice. On 
the south side of the river, the country is low, 
and covered with boulders and other drifts, de- 
rived from the Laurentine chain and other tracts, 
in accordance with the observations of Bigsby, 
Hitchcock, and others. The plains and the Thou- 
sand Islands exhibit a general glacialization. 
These conditions are traceable down the valley of 
tho Hudson to New York. During the period 
when the boulders and the associated clays and 
gravels were being deposited, the Catskill moun- 
tains appear to have been under water, and at 
about the same period to have been subjected also 
to very extensive glacial action. The stri left 
by ice-borne rocks on the eastern flank of the 
Catskills have a north and south direction, and 
are found to nearly the height of 3,000 feet 
above the sea, excepting in the east and west 
gorges near the top, where the strie run in a 
cross direction—E. and W. The sea of the drift- 
period in the valley of the Hudson was then from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet deep. The deep valleys on 
the western side of the mountains were observed 
by Prof. Ramsay to be often charged with drift, 
which had not been ploughed out by glaciers of a 
date subsequent to the upheaval of the Catskills, 
as is the case with some of the valleys, once 
occupied by drift and afterwards by glaciers, in 
Wales, the Highlands, the Vosges, and in the 
Alps. Prof. Ramsay then referred more parti- 
cularly to the drift-deposits forming terraces in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal, which have lately ~ 
been deseribed in detail by Dr. Dawson; and 
pointed out his reasons for regarding the Leda- 
clay of Dawson to be of contemporaneous forma- 
tion with the Nucula-clay of the eastern side of 
Lake Champlain, and with the clay-beds of Albany 
and elsewhere on the Hudson. The clay of the 
Hudson Valley lies on boulder-beds, and rarely 
contains boulders. Along Lake Champlain simi- 
lar clays overlie old drift, at about 150 feet above 
the sea-level, and contain fossils similar to those 
of the Montreal clays, at 140 feet above the sea, 
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and of other contemporaneous beds on the Ottawa. | and extreme in a direction at right angles, or | with the United States Commissioners, the boun- 
Prof. Ramsay assumed Dr. Dawson’s conclusion | nearly so, to the pressure, as to give rise to a| daries of Her Majesty’s dominions in North 
| America, and those of the United States. Ip 


as to the age of the Leda-beds, which were depo- 
sited, in a thickness of from 100 to 300 feet, over 


\lamellar arrangement of the solid crystals, in the 
' manner before indicated. In this manner he sup- 


| compliance with the desire of the Foreign Office, 


the boulder-clay, whilst the sea eovered the On- | poses the foliation or lamination of gneiss and | suggestions have been prepared by the Council 
tario basin, and came up against the great escarp- | mica-schist to have been produced through the! for the use of these expeditions, and various 
ment of Niagara limestone, which, now stretching “squeeze and jam” of the lateral and superficial | instruments have also been placed at the service 
across this region, formed the southern coast of | portions of a granitic mass expanding by increase | of Dr. Livingstone. Communications from other 
the glacial sea. The author then inferred that, | of temperature, and the giving way of the over- | expeditions have been received and duly reported at 
the Erie plateau having been elevated, the Falls of'| lying rocks, those portions being forced to move 


Niagara commenced, by the drainage of the upper 
lake-area, a little before the close of the drift- 
period, falling first into the sea over the edge of 
the escarpment above Queenston and Lewiston. 
If the 35,000 years suggested by Sir C. Lyell as 
the minimum for the time occupied in the erosion 
of the gorge of Niagara be approximately correct, 
though probably below the reality, we have an 
idea of the amount of time that has elapsed since 
the close of the drift-period. And, if it be ever 
found possible to accurately determine the ancient 
rate of recession, we shall have data for a first 
approach to an actual measurement of a portion 
of geological time. This subject is intimately 
connected with the synchronism of the mastodon- 
bearing freshwater strata of Niagara and those of 
the bluffs of the Mississippi.—2. “On Lamination 
and Cleavage occasioned by the mutual position 
of the particlesof Rocks while in irregular motion.” 
By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.GS. 
The author referred to a former paper read by 
him before the Society in April, 1856, in which 
this subject was touched upon, and proposed to 
carry on the inquiry as to the probable effect, 
upon the internal structure of rocks, of the mu- 
tual friction of their component parts, when forced 
into motion under extreme and irr pressures. 
He commenced. by examining the laws that deter- 
mine the internal motions of substances possessing 
a more or less imperfect liquidity, whether homo- 
geneous, or consisting of solid particles suspended 
in, or mixed with,-or lubricated by, any liquid, 
under unequal pressures ; and showed that unequal 
rates of motion must result in the different parts 
of the substance, and that in the latter case, there 
will be more or less separation of the solid and 
coarser from the finer and liquid particles into 
different zones or layers; those composed of the 
former moving less readily than those composed 
of the latter; and also that the former will, by 
the friction attending this process, be turned round 
so as to bring their major axes into the line of 
direction of the movements ; and, if susceptible of 
tension or disintegration, will beelongatedor drawn 
out in the same direction. In illustration of this 
law, specimens of marbled paper were produced, 
being impressions from superficial films of coloured 
matter floating upon water in circular or irregular 
forms, after they had been subjected to motion in 
one or more directions by lateral pressure, the 
appearances produced bearing a very exact resem- 
blance to those presented by the lamination and 
occasionally sinuous or contorted structure of the 
ribboned lavas of Ponza, Ischia, the Ascension 
Isles, &c., as well as that of the gneiss and mica- 
schist. The author proceeded to state that the 
expansion of a subterranean mass of granite by 
increase of temperature, to which all geologists 
agree in ascribing the elevation of overlying 
rocks, must be accompanied by great internal 
movements, and consequent mutual friction among 
the component parts, and even among the indi- 
vidual crystals; that, if a lubricating ingredient, 
such as water holding silex in solution, or gela- 
tinous silex, be intimately mixed up with the more 
solid crystals (as there is great reason to believe 
to have been the case in granite), the friction will 
be lessened, especially in the central or inferior 
parts of the mass, where the expanding movement, 
or intumescence, may be supposed nearly uniform 
in all directions, But in the lateral and higher 
portions directly exposed to the resistance and 
pressure of the overlying rocks, shouldered off on 
either pore | the expanding granitic axis, the 
movement will probably have been so predominant 


in the direction of the lamination while subject to 


| the evening meetings :—from that under Captains 
| Burton aud Speke in East’ Africa, which by the 


intense pressure at right angles, or nearly so, to | last accounts had penetrated the interior to within 
that direction. The author argues that it is not | 170 miles of Ugogo; from that under Captain 


inconsistent with this view to suppose that a cer- 
tain amount of recrystallization may have accom- 
panied or followed this lamellar arrangement, in 
which case also the major axes of the crystals 
would be likely to take a direction perpendicular 
to the pressure, since the mobility necessary to 
the crystallific action will have been freer in that 
than in any other direction. He likewise points 
out that the influence of internal friction accom- 
panying motion under extreme and irregular 
pressures, must have been equally operative in 
the case of aqueous as of igneous rocks, under 
similar circumstances of imperfect liquidity, and 
irrespective of changes of temperature. And he 
suggests that to this cause may be attributable 
the internal structure of some veined marbles, cal- 
careous breccias, serpentines, &c., as well as the 
cleavage of the slaty rocks ; as, indeed, the experi- 
ments of Mr. Sorby and of Professor Tyndall have 
already indicated. He concludes by suggesting to 
all geologists engaged in the examination of rocks 
the above mechanical considerations, as likely to 
lead to more definite views than at present pre- 
vail as to the origin of the metamorphic schists, 
and the internal structure of many of the older 
and more disturbed rocks of all characters. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — May 26th. — Anniversary 
Meeting.—Sir R.I, Murchison, President, in the 
chair.—The Council Report, showing the very 
favourable state of the Society’s affairs, was read, 
from which it appears that since the last anni- 
versary, 166 Ordinary, three Honorary, and two 


Corresponding Members have been elected ; and | 


Palliser, in British North America, which had 
reached 100 deg. W. on the Saskatchewan ; from 
those in Australia, under Captain Freeling and 
others; from Borneo, under Lieutenant de Cres. 
pigny ; and from the Indian Archipelago, under 
Mr. A. R. Wallace. Other expeditions and pro. 
posed explorations have engaged and still occupy 
the attention of the Council. Education—The 
services of Dr. Shaw have again been called into 
requisition by the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education, to assist in the examination of can- 
didates for geographical lectureships; and the 
Council have felt great pleasure in again placing 
apartments in the Society’s house at the disposal 
of the committee for the purpose of this examina- 
tion. After the reading of the report, the Pre- 
sident explained the ground of the award of the 
royal premium, and handed the Patrons’ or Vic- 
toria gold medal to his Excellency the Hon. G. M. 
Dallas, on behalf of Professor Alexander Dallas 
Bache, Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, for his extensive and most accurate sur- 
veys of America, and for the additions ‘made by 
him to our knowledge of geography and hydro- 
graphy. His Excellency, in taking charge of the 
medal for Professor Bache, made a suitable reply. 
The Patrons’ gold medal was next presented to 
Capt. R. Collinson, R.N., C.B., for his successful dis- 
coveries in the Arctic regions, and for having, in 
H.M.’s ship Enterprise, penetrated farther to the 
eastward, through Behring Strait, than had been 
reached by any other vessel, Captain Collinson 





having returned an appropriate address, the Pre- 
sident read his anniversary discourse on “ On the 


during the same period eighteen Ordinary, two| Progress of Geography during the Past Twelve 
Honorary, and one Corresponding Members are in- | Months ;” and the ballot for the Council and 


cluded in the list of the deceased. The state of the 
finances indicate a material improvement in 
every branch of revenue susceptible of increase, 
and it appears that in addition to its property 
and very valuable collections in Whitehall Place, 
the Society’s permanent fund now amounts to 
83,5007. Publications.— Volume XXVII. of the 
‘Journal,’ containing many valuable and impor- 
tant papers, and fourteen beautiful maps, with 
other illustrations; and Nos, 9, 10, and 11 of the 
‘Proceedings’ for last session, and Nos. 1 and 2, 
of the second volume, have been published under 
the editorship of Dr..Shaw. These publications 
are circulated free to the Fellows of the Society. 
Copies are also obtainable by the public at a very 
moderate cost. Map Rooms.—The accessions to 
this department during the period under review, 
consist of 1,337 maps and charts, Library.— 
The catalogue has been carried up to date; a 
systematic plan has been adopted, combining the 
advantages of rapid and easy reference with a 
geographical arrangement; about two hundred 
volumes, much in demand, have been purchased ; 
several hundred volumes have been bound; and, 
with a view to durability, some thousands of maps 
contained in the books have been mounted, The 
accessions to the library, by donation and pur- 
chase, consist of nearly nine hundred volumes and 
pamphlets. apeditions.—Two important expe- 
ditions have set forth from this country since the 
last anniversary; one, under our Corresponding 
Member and medallist, Dr. Livingstone, assisted 
by several distinguished officers, to ascend the 
Zambesi, and renew his explorations in Africa; 


the other, under Captain Hawkins, R.E., also a 





member of this Society, to survey, in conjunction 


| 


officers for the ensuing year having taken place, 
the proceedings terminated. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

“ao 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8$ p.m. 

— Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, Esq., On 
the History of Italy during the Middle Ages.) 

Syro-Egyptian Society, 7} p.m.—(J. Bonomi, Esq., 
Description of the Sarcophagus of Oseirisi in the 
Museum of Hartwell.) 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

R. 8. Literature, 44 p.m. , 

Archeological Association, 8} p.m.—(1. Mr. Petti- 
grew, On the Vision of Henry I. 2. Mr. Syer 
Cuming, On Forged Matrices of Medieval Seals. 
3. Mr. Vere Irving, On the Venta Icenorum; 
with Discussion thereon.) 

Geological Society.—(1. Professor Harkness, On the 
Jointings and Dolomites near Cork. 2. W. Hawkes, 
Esq., On the Results of some Experiments on the 
Melting and Cooling of Rowley Rag. 3. W. W. 
Smyth, Esq., Secretary, On the Iron Ores of Ex- 
moor. 4. W. Vivian, Esq., On some Native Cop- 
per from Llandudno Mine.) ia 

United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(W. Stirling 
Lacon, Esq., On Lowering Boats at Sea, with an 
Explanation of “ Clifford’s System.’’) 

Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royat Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Royal Society.—(Sir C. Lyell, On the Form and Tex- 
ture of Lavas which have consolidated on Steep 
Slopes, with Remarks on the Origin of the Cones 
of Etna and Vesuvius.) 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Mr. Faraday, On Mr. 
eatstone’s Electric Telegraph.) 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Lankester, On 





the Vegetable Kingdom in its Relations to the Life 
of Man.) 
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a YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. | 
Compiled from Professor Harvey's ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 
“To accompany the ‘ Atlas,’ an Abstract of the Text of the ‘ Phy- 
logia’ has been published in a bn preg volume, under the title of 
the ‘Synopsis of British * Atlas’ 
this ‘Synopsis’ will of course be indispensabl 
recommend it even to those who possess the ‘ Phycologia.’ Its small | 
size renders “rn convenient pocket-volume, and Dr. Harvey has given 
a ne 
nh Se with the views of Professor Agardh. 
titles of those Rhodosperms whose names have been 
Natural History Review. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT. Established A.D. 1844, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LON: 
Parties desirous of Ixvestina Money are pron to examine rie 
ANK OF ae by which a akighe rate of interest may be 
btained with was sec’ 
The Interest is payable in Siete and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








@ 
hasers of the atlas’ | on 4th MAY, 1858, THOMAS SCOTT 


w arrangement of the British Rhodospermez | ending Ist 
, together with the | Assured amounted to £213,970, and the Annual Premiums thereon to 
tered.” 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of'Parliament. 
HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 


ENERAL MEETING of this Society was held at Edinburgh, 
ANDERSON, Esq., W.S., in the 


Keen the Report which was read, it appeared that during the year 
March last, 470 Policies were issued. The Sums thereby 


1033. 

The following was the | pap pate of the ngsrg = 1st March, 1858 :— 
Amount of Existing Ass 144 
Annual Revenue . 182,717 

1,099,400 


Copies of the Report may now be had at the Head Office, or from 


any of the Society’s Agents. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew yr nen 
Office in London—26, Poul 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





Forms for opening Accounts sent free on app 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, established 1834.—The members and the public are 

respectfully ark gente rey durin; carried on the in kine’ of the Society’s New 

House the business will Street, the first door 
from Cheap and i te thete late office. 


SaARLES INGALL, “Actuary. 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. . 


Y LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836, with a Paid-up Capital of 
SIXTY-SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
Has now Accumulated Funds invested to an Amount 
EXCEEDING ONE MILLION STERLING. 


ABeue LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, ake Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM EAF, Esq. 
eae Ingleby, Esq. 
Sattery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Phys ician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. peat aa Esq., 2, Fred ferick’s Place, Old “Jewry. 
ctuary—George Clark, Esq. 
Ta OF ASSURING IN THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of £450,000, invested on mortgage and in the govern- 
ment stocks—and an income of £85,000 a year. 

















Premium to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


With Profits. |Without Profits. 





| Seven Years. 





23. a, 
in 10 





| 
| 
| 7 3 12 | 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurers on the bonus system are entitled, at the end of five years, 
to Peo rng in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent., of the profits. 
The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum assured, 
4] rook in reduction of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 
first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the premiums 
paid po declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase varying, 
according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 
5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 
One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as adebt 
= the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time without 


oo ee in one esc. after proofs have been approved. 
approvi 


Noa Xo charge for pol! 
pd arn harry Sige torn their reports. 
may, in time of proceed to or reside in any part of 


po few 
a or British North ‘Amerion Without extra cl 
The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two o'clock, 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 








[RE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY. Established 1825 
cbinaihtee Grace the belt k of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY 


Deputy Governor — The Right omg ce EARL of ELGIN and 
KINCARDINE. 
Chairman of the London Board—The Right Hon. the 
EARL of ABERDEEN, 
., 3, Billiter Court. 
le Park Street. 


Alexander Gillespie, 
John Scott, Esq., 4, Hy: 
Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
Francis ‘ton, 3. Crosby Square, 

Jobn H. Plowes, Esq., 64, Broad Street, 

John Lindsay, Esq., 7, Portman Square. 

Thomas N. Brooking, » 14, New Broad Street. 

ing the last eleven years the ncnesith of new business transacted 
by th the ‘eins exceeded Five — sterling, and the average 
number of New Policies has been 900 per annum. Upwards o 
£740,000 has been paid to the representatives of deceased enkerd 
since 1847 ; while the Accumulated Funds now amount to nearly 
One Million and a Half sterling—the Company having, at the same 
time, an Income of upwards of £265,000 per annum. 

EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


Sumsin 
Sumsin | Bonus | Policies, 
Policies. vdditions | with Bonus 
Additions. 





Date of Policy. 





£. | £. 

Mise 2152 

582 | 1582 
ys 64 1064 


The Directors invite particular bp thie ¢ to the"liberal terms = 
of A this Company into the practice 


November 15, 


” ” 











of Life Assurance. 
SELECT ASSURANCES, 

The privileges of this class are, pec ea to travel and reside in 
any part of the world, free of extra premium ; and the cancellation of 
all conditions under the Company’s Policies, ‘which thus become un- 
challengeable, on any ground whatever, except non-payment of the 
ordinary premium. 

Assurances of five years’ standing are admissible to this class, 

RENEWAL PREMIUMS AND DAYS:OF GRACE. 

Under these regulations, policies of five years’ standing, with certain 
exceptions mentioned in the Company’s prospectus, cannot be for- 
feited unless the ordinary renewal premium remains unpaid for 
thirteen months. Thirty days is the regular period pcb for pay- 
ment, but should the thirty days have been exceeded, the arrears can 
be paid at any time within thirteen months from the aoe when the 
premium fell due, on payment of a fine, without a medical certificate. 
Should death have taken place within the thirty days, or thirteen 
months, before renewal of the risk, hold themselves 
liable, the arrears and fines, be any, 

After the expiry of the ti pol 

the surrender Si log is held at the “disposal of the parties interested for 
five years from of renewal. privileges of renewal 
under policies of pele ox duration than five years are very liberal. 


SURRENDER VALUES. 


Liberal allowances made for the surrender of assurances under the 
profit scheme, at any time after payment of one annual premium. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Sceretary, 


° ar King William Street, E.C. 
+. 3, George Street (Head Office). 
eese 166, Upper Sackville Street. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s. Qd., innested in 
Government and other securities. Annual Income, upwards of £136,000. 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHAIRMAN. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esa., Deputy CHAIRMAN. 


Tnvalid Lives.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


Accommodation i in Loan Transactions.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged onthe balance. Such arrange- 
ment is =o to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having 

Tecourse to the unpleasant necesssity of procuring Sureties, or assigning, and thereby parting with his Policy, 
during the currency of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
Monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
’ Loans are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 
Advantage of Insuring before 31st Deasmlen, 1858,.—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to @ greater extent than if delayed after that period 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WATERLOO.PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonpon, S.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





EsTABLISHED 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap.9, 
AND 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Proxces Street, Bank, Lonpow. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 
Annual Income from Premiums (exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments), upwards of 
e age of the assured in. every case admitted in the policy, satisfac- 
tory evidence t thereof be required hag the policy 


Every d of Life 
without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


And 


with or 








Without Profits. With Profits. 





Age. 





Yrs.| Mi 
30 


et 

















“ DAYS OF GRACE.” 

By the regulations of each of these Societies. thirty days’ grace are 
allowed for payment of renewal premiums, and in order to prevent 
the possibility of any doubt in regard to this important matter, an 
endorsement is now being le upon every policy to the effect, that 
if death occur at any time during such days of grace, the amount 
assured will be paid, less the premium due. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ELICAN Las INSURANCE COMPANY. 
70, Lombard Street, oe and o7, Chasing Cross, Westminster. 





IRECTORS. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

yvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 
jipation in four-fifths or 


Octavius Edward Coo) 
William Cotton, D.C. rR F.RS. 
John Davis, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 

This Company herp complete soomrity. 





80 Ce cent. of thers ts 
many with thout pareieheniidin in profits. 
ife 





d security, in 


io on app 
sums of pin less than £500, 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole 
term of life. 


1} 
With Without 
Profits, | Age. Profits. With Profits. 





Without 
Profits. 





s. d. a6 ji £3 
ll 0 11 0 21 
13 10 119 3 + 
4 210 4 6 


1 





£ da. & 
1 8 10 3 
1 09 4 
2 0 10 6 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four compartments ; 
DESPATCH. BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING CASES, TRAVEL- 
oe BAGS, with square opening; and 500 other Articles for 
velling. By post for two stamps. 
J. W.and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue).—18 and 22, Strand. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded :—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse: 42, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
UsED IN THE Royal Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE Fovest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢., &c. 














TO LADIES. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an 

ORIENTAL BOL ANIC aTs et nace ged for IMPROVING 
and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION and SKIN. It is distin- 
guished for its pode bland, pon x hy and soothing effects on 
the Skin, effectually dissipating all Repwess, Tan, Poiries, Spots, 

Les, DiscoLoraTions, and other CUTaANgous Vistrations. 
adiant bloom it imparts to , the fren and delicacy 
which it induces of the Hands bility of soothing 
Irritation, and removing Cutaneous it indispensable 
to every Toilet. It svlaies all the effects of Climate on the Skin, 
whether with reference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat, 
and affords relief in cases of Sunburn, Stings of Insects, or incidental 
Inflammation.—Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” &c., are on 
he Wrapper, and their Signature, “A. ROWLAND and SONS,” in 
red ink, at foot. 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





ERANGEMENT OF THE STOMACH AN rd 
BOWELS — HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — The sudden manner 

which the hot weather has visited us will be et of unpleasant 

The liver, the stomach, and bowels will 

of ties the use of Holloway's 

justly-celebrated speedily remove the most unpleasant attacks of 

dysentery, hilloumes, acidity of the stomach, sick headache, debility, 

want of appetite, and drowsiness, . and 

se and a healthy tone to the system. 1 For yh gm we blotches, 

there is nothing to fine cooling effects of 


Hollowsy’s va bintanant. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World ; and at Professor. 
HOLLOWAY Establishments, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO0.’S NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 





47, Lupeate Hinz, June, 1858, 





NEW BOOKS. 


With Forty Illustrations, beautifully printed by Clay, on 
toned paper, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN GELLERT, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. By BERTHOLD AUERBACH, Author 
of ‘ Village Tales,’ ‘ Barefooted Maiden,’ &c. Trans- 
lated from the German by arrangement with the 
Author. 


In 1 vol., fep., bds., with Design by Crowguill, price 2s. 
By the Author of ‘ Ethel,’ ‘Sister Anne,’ &c. 


TYPES OF WOMANHOOD: in Four 
Stories. 
Story the Firsr........ OUR WISH. 
Story the Seconp .... FOUR SISTERS. 
Story the THIRp ...... BERTHA’S LOVE. 
THE ORDEAL, 


Reprinted from ‘ Household Words,’ ‘Titan,’ ‘ Fraser,’ 
and ‘ Chambers’s Journal.’ 


Story the Fourts ..... 


In 12mo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Birket Foster, 
3s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF AN ONLY DAUGHTER 
By the Authoress of ‘ Shadyside.’ 


In 4to, cloth, gilt top, extensively illustrated, 21s. 


THE AMATEURS DRAWING BOOK 
and Basis of Study for the Professional Artist. By 
J. G. CHAPMAN, N.A. 


In post 8yo, cloth, uniform with ‘ Strickland’s Lives of 
the Queens of England,’ Vols. I. and II., 18s. 


LIVES OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF 
RUSSIA. By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq., Author of 
a * History of Russia.’ To be completed in 3 vols. 


Dedicated to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
Feap. Svo, fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


BLIGHTED PASQUE FLOWERS: a Plea | 


for the Workroom. 


“An elegant little volume, designed to serve the 
interests of humanity in regard to a body which needs 
much championship, and finds but little — the poor 
needlewomen. The work is addressed to the higher 
classes, the employers of female labour. It is at once a 
graceful and valuable effort on behalf of the unhappy.”’— 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 

“* Hood’s Song of the Shirt’ is as nothing in compari- 
son with these poems, and we think they have much 
cme pretensions to popular favouritism.””—WeEsLEYAN 

IMES. 


Dedicated te the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Feap- 8vo, 5s. 


DRESSMAKING LIFE; or, Unprotected. 


Passages in the Life of a Dressmaker. 


‘Has a mournful interest which no fiction can eal 
—ECONoMIST. 

“The pictures of the interior of the workroom, ond 
the sketches of the Bg mantua-makers, have a look 
of life and reality, which give a sirong interest to the 
book.” —-ATHENRUM. 


“ It sets the wrong and the cure in the right light.”— 
CuRisTIAN TIMEs. 


In 8vo, 5s. 


THE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS published 
in the United Kingdom during 1857, giving for the 
First Time, in an Annual Catalogue, the FuLi 
Title-page of each Book; with Publisher, Price, and 


Mode of Publication, and a Comprehensive Index of 
Subjects. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


PICTURE BOOKS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY for Young People. In royal 8vo, 
fancy boards, with appropriate Wrapper. 


The First Volume, QUADRUPEDS, is now 
ready, with Eighty-five large Illustrations, 
choicely printed, on thick paper, 3s. 6d. 


The Second, BIRDS, shortly. 


PLEASURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Each printed on thick paper, RICHLY Cco- 
LOURED in a style never before attempted at 
the price, from Drawings by JoHN ABSOLON, 
EpWARD WEHNERT, and HARRISON WEIR, 
‘Twelve sorts, in a fancy envelope, 6s. 

. Little Bo-Peep. 

2. Mother Goose and her Son Jack. 

3. The House that Jack Built. 

. The Cat and the Mouse. 

. The Wedding of Cock Robin. 

The Death of Cock Robin. 


o= 


om 


ems 


The Old Woman and her Pig. 

. The Life of Jenny Wren. 

10. The Little Man and Little Maid. 
11. The Three Bears. 

2. The Ugly Duck. 


—) 


- 
4 


THE TREASURY OF PLEASURE 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. An entirely 
New Edition. Containing :— 


Little Bo-Peep. 

Tom the Piper’s Son. 
Robin’s Yule Song. 

Fox and the Farmer. 
Mother Goose. 

Simple Simon. 

Froggy would a-wooing go, 
House that Jack Built. 
The Cat and the Mouse. 
Henny-Penny. 

Wedding of Cock Robin. 
Death of Cock Robin. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Old Woman and her Pig. 
The Fox and the Geese. 
Life of Jenny Wren. 
History of Jack Sprat. 
The Butterfly’s Ball. 

Little Man and Little Maid. 
The Three Bears. 

The Bear and the Children. 
Little Goody Two-Shoes. 
Ugly Little Duck. 
Charmed Fawn, 

Hans in Luck. 

Bold Robin Hood. 


Illustrated with 140 Pictures from Drawings 
by Epwarp Wrunert, Joun Apsoton, Kenny 
Meapows, and Harrison WEIR. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 








NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. No. 179, 
Price 6s. 
CONTENTS ;— 
. Palgrave’s History of Normandy. 
. Irving’s Life of Washington. 
Michaux’s North-American Sylva. 
. Alexander Hamilton. 
- Influence of English Literature upon the French. 
7 yams and Buddhist Doctrine of a Future 


Soke 


. Duer’s Constitutional Jurisprudence. 
. The Rebellion in India. 

9. Classic Mythology and Christianity. 
10, Recent Researches in Africa. 
11. Critical Notices, &c. 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, FORMA. 
TION, AND ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES ; with Notices of its Prin. 
cipal Framers. By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
2 vols., 8vo. Vol. II., 12s., cloth. 


A MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE LAN. 
GUAGE: containing a Chaldee Grammar, chiefly 
from the German of Professor G, B. Winer ; a Chres- 
tomathy, consisting .of Selections from the "Targums, 
and including Notes on the Biblical Chaldee ; and a 
Vocabulary adapted to the Chrestomathy, with an 
Appendix on the Rabbinic and Samaritan Dialects. 
By ELIAS RIGGS, D.D. 2ndedit. revised. Post syo, 
7s. 6d., cloth. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS 


ELEMENTS a History: of its 
Origin and Re: pin ng mad from the Octayo 
Edition. Designed for general use in Schools and 
Families. By WILLIAM C. FOWLER, late Professor 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College. mo, 7s., cloth. 


SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE. By 
HORACE BUSHNELL. 129mo, 7s. ° 


THE LITERARY ATTRACTIONS OF THE 
BIBLE ; or, a Plea-for the Word of God, considered 
asa Classic. By LE ROY J. HALSEY, D.D. 12mo, 
7s. 6d., cloth. 


EUROPEAN ACQUAINTANCE: bein 
Sketches of People in Europe. By J. W. DE FOREST, 

| —— of ‘ Oriental. Acquaintance,’ &c. 12mo, 7s., 

| cloth. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS AT CEDAR GROVE. 


Fep., cloth, 2s. 6d 


HEDGES AND EVERGREENS. A con- 
plete Manual for the Cultivation, Pruning, and 
Management of all Plants suitable for American 
Hedging, especially the Maclean or Osage Orange; 
fully illustrated with engravings of Plants, Imple- 
ments, and Processes: to which is added a Treatise 
on Evergreens, their different varieties—their Propa- 


es) 


States. By JOHN A. WARDER, M.D., Editor of 
* Western Horticultural Review,’ &c. Ke. Crown 
8vo, pp. 292, 6s. 6d., cloth. - 


THE HAPPY HOME. By KIRWAN, 
Author of ‘ Letters to Bishop Hughes,’ ‘ Romanism 
at Home,’ “Men and Things in Europe,’ &c. &c. 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


LITTLE SUSY’S LITTLE SERVANTS. By 
her Aunt SUSAN, Author of ‘Little Susy’s Six 
Birthdays,’ ‘Little Susy’s Six Teachers,’ &c. Square 
12m, illustrated, 3s. 


LITTLE SUSY’S SIX TEACHERS. By 
her Aunt SUSAN, Author of ‘ Little Susy’s Six Birth- 
days,’ ‘Henry and Bessie,’ &c. New edit., square 
12mo, illustrated, 3s. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AMONG THE MOR- 
MONS: being the Narrative of Mrs. Mary Ettie 
V. Smith, late of Great Salt Lake City, a Sister of 
one of the Mormon High Priests,she having been 
personally acquainted with th most of the Mormon 
Leaders, and long in the Confidence of the “ Pro- 
phet,”. Brigham Young. ad, NELSON WINCH 
GREEN. 12mo, pp. 388, 7s. cloth. 
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in the County of Essex (at : the Office of Messrs. Cox oe 74—75, Great Queen Street), and 
, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, June 5, 1 
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